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THE POTATO PEST. 

AN interesting communication in regard to the 
** potato bug,”’ or ** Colorado beetle,” has been 
made public by the Assistant Entomologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. ‘This 
inseet was discovered over fifty years ago by an 
explorer among the Rocky Mountains, where it 
lived upon the wild prickly solanum common in 
those regions. It was not until about thirty-tive 
vears later, when the cultivation of the potato 
had extended to the base of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, that it seemed to find in that a new food 
plant, on which it thrived. The beetle at once 


eommenced its march Eastward, slowly but 
steadily, appearing in Nebraska about 1860, 


later in Wisconsin, Michigan, and other Western 
States, until in 1872 it was found in Peunsyl- 
vania, in 1873 in New York, and in 1874 in New 
Jersey and Delaware. With the advent of the 
potato beetle into the Eastern section of the 
country, much apprehension is felt in regard to 
the results of its invasion. ‘This leaf-eating bug 
is about half an inch in length, is of a thick 
oval shape and of a yellowish cream-color, with 
ten dark brown or blackish lines running length- 
wise down the wing-covers. ‘The head and tho- 
rax, or middle portion of the body, are of an or- 
ange-brown color, spotted or marked with black, 
It has, in addition to the wing-covers, a, pair of 
pink wings, which lie folded beneath and hidden 
except when the insect is in flight. The eggs 
are deposited in great numbers upon the young 
leaves of the potato, and in a few days the young 
larva appear ready to devour the foliage. In 
less than three weeks they acquire their full size, 
go into the ground, and in about ten days the 
perfect beetles appear. ‘They are exceedingly 
prolific, and feed not only upon the potato, but 
the tomato and egg-plant. ‘There are other in- 
sects similar to the genuine Colorado beetle 
which have existed in the East for vears, and 
are comparatively harmless. Fortunately there 
are many natural checks to the ravages of this 
pest. ‘The egg is destroyed by several species 


of ‘* lady - bugs,” the larva is preyed upon by a 
dozen or more varieties of bugs and beetles; in 
all, it is estimated that over twenty different 
species of inagets are destructive to the ** potato 
bug” in some stage of its existence. ‘The most 
effectual artiticial remedy—except hand picking, 
which is reliable bat laborious—-is Paris green. 
Mixed with ashes or plaster, and dusted over the 
vines in the morning, or applied with water, it 
prevents the beetles becoming very numerous. 
aris green is believed to have no injurious ef- 
fect upon the tubers; but as it is a violent poison, 
great care should be exereised in its use. More- 
over, where hand picking is resorted to, there 
is danger from the poisonous principle of the in- 
sect itself. Farmers are advised to open war- 
fare upon the Colorado beetles early in the sea- 
son, before they appear on the field in full force. 

‘The specimens of the Colorado beetle from 
which our engraving is made were sent us by 
the proprietors of a farm in Holmdel, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. 
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POTATO BUG, GRUB, AND EGGS (DOUBLE NATURAL SIZE). 


THE GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE. 

Our illustration represents a novel method of 
ridding a field of grasshoppers. ‘The scene may 
be witnessed in many parts of Kansas, where 
these little pests are in a fair way of eating the 
inhabitants out of house and home. ‘They are 
of all sizes, from the little tiny creatures hopping 
their first hop to larger ones of an inch or more 
in length, which latter are just donning their 
wings. 

The people often turn out as represented in 
the picture, and after first piling some hay or 
straw in the centre of a field, they will com- 
mence at the outskirts, and sweep these insects 
toward the funeral pile prepared for them. 
er having thoroughly swept the land, and mill- 
ions have deposited themselves on the heap, it is 
touched with a match, and the whole mass is 
burned. 
sow their crops, in most cases with good suc- 


cess. 


- 


in the most seductive dishes, 
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The farmers then plow their lands and | 


CLEARING A FIELD OF GRASSHOPPERS.—[From a Sxetcu pr Mrs. Crara Kyarr. | 
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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
| PRICE TEN CENTs. 


hoppers into them; and, burving them ap, often 
rid the country of as many as twenty bushels in 
a cay. 

If all the people of the Western States had 
been as persevering as a few have been in this 
respect, the country would probably have been 
rid of this plague long before now. As it is, if 
they remain mucl longer, it is to be feared the 
West will become desulate. The grasshoppers 


equal the loeust plague of the Egyptians, for they 


threaten to ** eat every herb of the land, and all 
the fruit of the trees: and there will not remain 
any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs of 
the field through all the land.” 

We find in some of our Western exchanges 
facetious aceounts of the utilization of grasshop- 
pers as food, in retaliation for their ravages in 
the fields, One of these accounts is here given, 
without vowehing for its correctness. ‘The Jowa 
State Register says: 


“A party ef epicurean gourmands in Missouri, with 
recollections of the Sabbath-school lessons of their 
earlier days, wherein they read of the locust diet of 
Joun the Baptist, have been dishing np grasshoppers 
First, of course, came 
soup, which plainly showed its origin, but tasted very 
like chicken soup; seasoning was added, andthe de- 
licioustlavor of mushroom was the result. Cakes were 
in the second course, and in them were thickly mixed 
the grasshoppers. Then came roasted hoppers plain, 
without grease or condiments, and the party Were en- 
tranced with their exquisite crispness, and were fully 
of the belief that Joun ought to have thriven on his 
rude diet in the wilds of Jndwa. This is the first prac- 
tical effort at destroying the great pest, and already 
the problens is solved. The grasshopper from the 
fields of the husbandman in the far West will be gar- 
nered in to te shipped to the great cities of the land, 
and to make his appearance on the bills of fare at ev- 
ery first-clas# hotel. He will prove invaluable to the 
lunch-houses, and hopper soup will cheer but not in- 
ebriate the impecunious fiend of the lunch-roome ere 
many moonshave come. From plain grasshopper his 


Aft- | name will be transmuted, by some wondrous power in 


the hands of him who deals in the literature of bills 

fare, inf some singniarly complicated French 
word which shall charm the eye, as will hie loscions- 
ness delight. the taste. The days of the grasshopper 
will grow few in the land. Having been utilized, he 
will immediately begin to assume the position of an 
object of search on the part of those who have long 


Others dig trenches und sweep the grass- | suffered thewitects of his remorseless appetite.” 
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YOU-MUST-NOT AND YOU-MAY. 
Two butterflies, with wings of lace 
Set fine with jewel spray, 
Were named by sponsors of their race 
You-Must-Not” and ** You-May.” 


Dazzling ther flew: close overmet 
The Sportsmen madly gay, 

Who chased, with swift and cunning net, 

« Their fascinating prey. 

You-Must-Net soared and soared, joy-flushed, 
‘The worshiped of a day; 

rut stealthy sportsmen caught and crushed 
The beautiful You-May. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


A 109 f Stor y of intense inte rest, 
Jrem the pen of WALKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


ceil) de vommenced in an early Number of HIAR- 
rER'S WEEKLY. 

With this. Number of Harrer’s WEEK* 
LY 7s 


raturtously 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


f Cul 


second article on “RECENT INVEN- 


number of engravings, 


containing the 

TIONS, 4a 

An tliustrated SUPPLEMENT will be assucd 

or Lreé Next A of HARP! R s 
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THE QUESTION OF ‘76. 
HE political situation of the country is 
such that the two parties will probably 
nominate candidates for the Presidency of 
unexceptionable character and unquestion- 
able ability. This will present the simple 
issue of the policy of the two parties, and 
the actnal feeling of the country as to real 
tendencies. The hope of success in the Dem- 
ocratic party is*based upon several consid- 
erations. Chief among these are the weak- 
ness of a party long in power, arising from 
its mistakes and the internal jealousies and 
hostilities which are sure to arise, the dis- 
satisfaction with much of the situation in 
the Southern States, for which the Republiec- 
an party is held responsible, and the dull 
times in business—a situation which is al- 
Ways visited upon the part®@in power. 
These are the grounds upon which the Dem- 
ocrats will urge their claims: the alleged 
existing corruption; the slow recovery of 
the Sonthern States; and the dull times, 
They will point to Governor TILDEN as a 
reformer; they will offer the policy of let- 
ting alone in the Southern States; and they 
willkargnue that a change of party adminis- 
tration will be sure. to revive trade and in- 
dustry. And they will be strengthened by 
the love of change, which affects politics 
with all other spheres of human interest and 
activity, and which thinks of the reasons 
ot discontent rather than of those which 
make the proposed course a doubtful remedy, 
It is undeniable, therefore, that the Dem- 
ocratic party enters upon the canvass with 
chances that are not despicable, and that 
there is no more foolish policy than the as- 
sumption that the Republicans can main- 
tain their ascendency without a vigorous 
struggle. If, indeed, there were no more at 
stake in the national election than in that 
ot the State of New York, for instance, there 
would be little cause for apprehension, how- 
ever the chance might fall. But the reasons 
for opposing the Democratic party are na- 
tional ratherthan local. They concern the 
spirit and conduct of the general govern- 
ment in regard to the vital question of our 
political situation. No man who takes time 
to think of the subject can suppose that the 
tremendous conflict of the last half century 


’ npon the question of slavery, which was not 


a question of labor only, but of political con- 
vietions and sympathies, of theories of the 
government, amd of secial philosophy, could 
end in a long and terrible war that destroy- 
ed a whole industrial system, and radically 
and totally changed political and social rela- 
tions, withont leaving a situation which is 
not settled because of what is called recon- 


struction. It does not follow that every 
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thing is precisely as it was before, with the 
exception of slavery, merely because there 
are no armies in the field, and because the 
States have resumed their relations in the 
Union. Reconstruction is not completed, as 
we sometimes hear asserted, because in the 
nature of things it is a very gradual process, 
Certainly the Democratic party is not strong 
among the whites of the Southern States 
because it is the party of union, of liberty 
and equal rights, but because it is known 
to be hostile to the party that maintained 
the Union and proclaimed freedom and es- 
tablished justice. And with equal certain- 
ty the Republican party is not opposed by 
the same class because of its alleged cor- 
ruptions, but because of what is called its 
unconstitutional exercise of power, the proof 
being its protection of the colored class. If 
this is so-—and as a general statement if is 
undeniable—if the policy of reconstruction, 
as the most intelligent of the Southern 
Democratic journals concede, is not “ accept- 
ed,” but is merely aequiesced in under pro- 
test, then the hostile spirit remains, and re- 
construction is still but formal, and is in no 
proper sense completed. 

It is not surprising that this should be so. 
It is only surprising that any one should 
suppose that it is not so. It would be a 
most serious mistake to enter upon the elec- 
tion of 1576 with the theory that there is 
the same kind of homogeneity in the Union 
that there is in the State of New York, and 
that the only question at stake is one of 
persons, and of the economical administra- 
tion of a government in which allagree. I 
would be as if the English Whigs in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century had sup- 
posed that because the Jacobites were not 
in arms, they were friendly to the revolu- 
tion and the new dynasty. The Democrat- 
i¢ party, as we have often said, will necessa- 
rily be controlled by its strongest element, 
and that element is not composed of the 
theorists of Northern newspapers, but of 
the Southern leaders, who have a great and 
substantial purpose to achieve. That pur- 
pose is net a renewal of the rebellion nor 
an attempt to dissolve the Union, but it is 
to perplex and defeat the policy of equal 
rights; to subordinate the colored citizens 
to the white; and, to this end, to render the 
amendments ringatory by obtaining control 
of the national government; by refusing to 
pass the necessary daws or to exeente those 
which are already passed; by repealing what 
is called unconstitutional, legislation ; by 
changing the constitutions of the States, 
and making the late Slave States a politic- 
al unit against the general policy known as 
Kepnblican. | This is the purpose of leaders 
who have no especial affection for the Union 
nor any strong faith in republican govern- 
ment; who are, many of them, intelligent 
and proud, but who are Americans mainly 
in name and by birth, not by profound con- 
viction. Their predecessors, whose theories 
and purposes they have inherited, were ac- 
complished politicians, who studied men and 
were trained in public affairs. They long 
controlled the government through the Dem- 
ocratic party, and when they thought they 
could control it no longer they attempted 
to destroy it. Many of them still survive, 
and they have educated those who are to 
succeed them. These leaders are very pa- 
tient and wary. They believe that the peo- 
ple of the Northern States have no real sym- 
pathy for the colored race; that they are 
essentially traders, mercenary and timid; 
that they can be easily fatigued, and readi- 
ly divided under plausible pretexts of con- 
ciliation; and these leaders hope by appar- 
ent deference to the wishes of their allies in 
this part of the country to regain the as- 
cendency Which they lost fifteen years ago. 

This is the spirit and the purpose which, 
under cover of the Democratic charges of 
corruption and unconstitutionality against 
the Republican Administration, hopes to re- 
turn to power in 1876. The contest is really 
one of vital'American principles and of po- 
litical progress, It is especially not one of 
men, but of tendencies and measures. The 
actual situation, not its theoretical aspects, 
demands the most careful reflection of every 
good citizen. We freed the slaves. They 
had been the victims of a system which for 
generations had imbruted them. They had 
no habits of self-help; they had no hope, no 
ambition, no relations to society ; they were 
carefully held in abject dependence, Freed 
by a great war, they were left without prop- 
erty, without education, without skill, with- 
out habits of industry, without knowledge 
of affairs, of intercourse, of rights, and among 
an imperious master class, who saw in the 
freedom of their slaves the memorial of their 
own humiliation and defeat. The instant 
the national Government under ANDREW 
JONSON betrayed and deserted the Repub- 
lican spirit and gave sign of Democratic 
sympathy, the master class made serfs of 
the freedmen. Then gave them the 
ballot as a means of defense: the ballot to 
the class we have described among those to’ 


we 


Whom servile deference was a tradition, and 
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Who were the most praeticed and consum- 
mate politicians. Remember this situation ; 
remember our system of government—the 
separate power of the States, and the de- 


_pendence of the States upon the Union; re- 


member the traditions and convictions of 
the late master class, and then say whether 
the peace, prosperity, and progress of the 
country will be more probably secured by 
intrusting the national government to the 
White League and the party which sympa- 
thizes with it and supports it, or to the 
party which has proved its fidelity to free- 
dom, justice, and equal rights, 


“MITRED TYRANTS.” 


IN this number of the Weekly we publish 


the first of two communications from a Ro- | 


man Catholic clergyman, to which we invite 
the careful attention of our readers. The 
author, the Rey, Mr. Stack, of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, was summarily suspended 
from his clerical duties by his bishop about 
three years ago. He claims that his sus- 
pension was unjustifiable, and he has sned 
the “bishop in the courts of the State to de- 
fend and maintain his action. The bishop 
has interposed every kind of objection and 
delay, but Mr. Stack, knowing that the 
cause is not his alone, but that of his fellow- 
clergymen in America, has steadfastly per- 
sisted, and proposes to test the question 
whether a Reman Catholic priest has any 
remedy in an American court of justice 
against the arbitrary and absolute despot- 
ism of a bishop. Precisely what that des- 
potism is, how amazing the uncontrolled 
and practically uncontrollable authority 
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and power of the Roman bishops in this | 


country is, how much greater than in any 
other civilized eountry, and how menacing 
to American institutions, Mr. STack pro- 
poses in these two articles to show. 

His observations are those of a Roman 
Catholic and of a priest, and they will great- 
ly surprise the reader, showing him how 
completely the priests of that communion 
are under the control of their bishops, sO 
that the whole body and foree of the priest- 
hood can concentrated and directed 
upon any point that the bishops may choose 
to attack. A priest opposes and resists at 
the risk of his livelihood and good name. 

These letters will show the reader, also, 
precisely the character and enormous force 
of the assault which the Roman Church is 
making upon American institutions. 
oughly organized, fully equipped, resolute 
and unflinching, the ecclesiastical purpose 
will be pressed inexorably by a power which 
will not only strike its opponents, but will 
not hesitate to crush all its adherents who 
venture to question any detail of its policy 
or measures, 


be 


The Roman priests, whether | 


Thor- 


they sympathize with the attack upon the | 


public schools or not, are compelled to sup- 
port it, and we have thus an element of very 
evident danger in the country, daily increas- 
ing. If the ground which has been assumed 
by the bishops apon the nature of the Ro- 
man establishment in this country be main- 
tained, there is virtually no appeal upon the 
part of the priests against the most wanton 
and outrageous tyranny. It would seem, 
indeed, that as the Church in the eye of the 
law in this country is a purely voluntary 
association, as the State knows nothing of 
hierarchies and bishops and priests, or of 
ecclesiastical relations within their own 
lines, that Mr. Stack had undertaken a 
Quixotic enterprise, and that the courts 
would say to him that if he ¢hooses to sub- 
mit himself to another man in a relation 
which the State does not recognize, wheth- 


er the man be called bishop, or cardinal, or 


pope, he must take the consequences, and 
that the law can interfere only when the 
bishop, or the pope, or whatever he may be 
called, has invaded his legal rights—rights 
which the Jaw does recognize and protect. 
That is precisely the claim of Mr. Stack. 
Hle holds that there has been a breach of 
contract, of which the courts may, of course, 
take cognizance, and in this view he has the 
support of very eminent legal counsel, 

If, however, he hopes for any kind of leg- 
islation, as, for instance, the formal recogni- 
tion of the canon law of the Roman Church, 
as established in this country for its own 
government, rather than the missionary ju- 
risdiction which is claimed by the bishops, 
he will be disappointed, Legislatures and 
Congress will entertain no such action, at 
least until the bishops qbtain more power 
than they already have, any. thes the legis- 
lation would be agreeable"to them. The 
American doetrine and practice—and it is 
the policy of wisdom and true principle— 
is the absolute independence of church and 
state. It is not as a bishop or as a priest 
that the law in this country deals with any 
man, but simply as a citizen; and with the 
internal reguiation of any association of any 
kind, until it contravenes the law, the law 
has nothing whatever to do. But whether 
he have a legal remedy for the alleged arbi- 
trary and tyrannical act of his bishop or 
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not, the letters of Mr. STACK are exceeding], 
interesting as a revelation of the extraor) 
nary assumptions of the Roman bishops j), 
this country, and also of the existence of 4 
body of priests who feel the intluence of the 
free air which they breathe. 

The contlict between Rome and moder, 
civilization, which has long been foresee). 
and of which the Vatican Decrees were ¢},, 
declaration of war npon the part of the Jes- 
uitized Church, will make itself felt here 
Indeed, it has already done so in the wa; 
upon the schools; and the fact that politics, 
conventions are now declaring for the integ- 
nity of the school system shows how deep 
and strong the feeling is, and how evident 
the attack. It is to be defeated in thi.’ 
country not by airily saying that the spirit 
of the ave and the traditions of the Amer- 
ican people are hostile to the arregant as 
sumptions of Rome. So they were hostile 
to human slavery, but slavery did not vield 
without a fierce and bloody struggle. ‘There 
are many well-meaning persons who thiak 
that the best way to treat the political po! 
icy of Rome is to say nothing about ir. 
“Don't excite hostility and hard feeling.” 
The same well-meaning people were never 
weary of giving thé same advice about the 
discussion of slavery. They think that it 
there is too much steam, you had better sit 
on the satety-valve, and if the mereury is 
too high in the thermometer, vou had bette: 
put it in the retrigerator. The 
amusing, but it is not worth while to follow 
it. The Roman policy is the overthrow ot 
the Américan school system, and Americans 
will gain nothing by saying that San CARLO 

;ORROMEO was a good man. Their business 
is to see the attempt of Rome and to stop it. 
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THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
AMONG all the Commencement exercises 
of the year there has been and will be none 
more interesting than the opening of the 
Sage College atethe Cornell University. It 
is the munificent gift of Mr. Sacr, of Brook 
lyn, and is a college for women. Thus thi 
university which bears Mr. CoRNELL’s name 
fulfills one more of the designs that he had 
at hearts for it was always his hope that at 
the earliest practicable moment the doors 
of the great school he was founding should 
be opened to students of bg#h sexes. ‘The 
movement is somewhat in the nature of an 
experiment, and it is not to be supposed 
that all the trustees nor all the friends of 
the institution pegard the new enterpris 
with favor. But co-education is certainly 
not altogether an experiment. It has been 
tried fully and satisfactorily in many col- 
leges, and it is, indeed, tried constantly anil 
successfully in the common schools aud 
acadcmies. Aside trom the shock to tradi- 
tion and to mere prejudice, the most pgen- 
eral and plausible « ‘jection urged against 
co-education in colleges is the peculiar peri! 
of the intimate association of young men 
and young women during the susceptible 
and formative years which are usually de 
voted to college study. . But this is a the 
oretical objection, and can not be deemed 
sound, still less conclusive, if actual ex peri- 


| ence demonstrates that it is unfounded in 


fact. 

The presumption, indeed, is against the 
theory. Nothing is more evident than the 
Divine intention of the association of the 
sexes. He created’ man in His own imave; 
“male and female created He them.” And 
the progress of civilization is well measured 
by the disappearance of the artificial and 
arbitrary, as distinguished from any natu- 
ral, separation of men and women. Des- 
tined to live together, with common sym- 
pathies, interests, hopes, and purposes, it is 
the business of those who bold that Shaker- 
iam in any form is wise or “natural” to es- 
tablish that fact against the plain presum) 
tion which arises from the nature of things. 
But beyond this presumption is the actual 
experiment, and the favorable testimony is 
ample. At Oberlin, where there are a thou- 
sand students, co-education is approved hy 
the results of thirty vears. At Antioch 
and we quote from the responsible ofticia! 
statements—the good effect upon both the 
young men and women is apparent. The 
experience of the Indiana State University. 
of the Michigan University, and of Swarth- 
more College, near Philadelphia, is equally 
eonelusive. If it be said that these are not 
the chief educational institutions of the 
country, it is to be auswered that the perils 
spoken of and the alleged necessary results 


and influences of co-edneation would be 


» precisely the same at small as at large co!l- 


leges; while as to the character of the in- 
stitntions,it is an interesting fact that one 
of the distinguished alumni of Harvard, now 
a professor in that college, acknowledged a 
few years since that the University of Mich- 
igan was more truly a university than his 
own almg mater, 

Nor can it be truthfully alleged that the 
standard of excellence in study has declined 
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nee of co “ation. 
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nee upon this point is most interesting. 
it is, then, not true that the morals or man- 
ners either of the young men or young wom- 
en are injurionsly affected by co-education, 
er that the interests of study are neglected; 


bit? 


r dees it appear from the testimony, as, 
cording to Dr. CLARKE, It ought to appear, 
that the female system is unequal to the 
eontinned effort. and thatthealth must nee- 
The epposition—-unless the 
is mainly due 
prejudice ‘and tradition. That women 
chould be edueated at all in the higher 
om study was thought it foolish 
vhim seventy years ago. In the golden ae 
of Athens the high education of a woman 

is regarded as the sign of her disgraced 
jut we have now advanced so 


essarils Be 
gestimony call be realited 


hnaracter, 
far as to agree upon all sides that women 
should have every opportunity for educa- 
which they desire. That admission 
really eoncedes co-edueation, as the grant- 
nu of the right of holding and of disposing 
f property absolutely really concedes the 
political equality of women. If a woman 
may properly enjoy every opportunity for 


the higher education, she may properly ma- 
trienlate-at the great nniversities, and for 
the reason that great universities can not 
he duplicated. The plea that there may be 
‘university examinations” of women, as at 
Harvard, and at Cambridge in England, is 
childish: and such an arrangement as that 
of Girton College, near the Last university) 

gn institution in which young women are 
would 


tanght by the Cambridge professors 
hardly satisfy a woman who required the 
full resources of the university in the same 
wavy and for the same purpose that a man 
requires them. Women like Marta Miren- 
ELL and Mrs. SOMERVILLE, in an age when 
it is conceded that every facility of eduea- 
tion should be opened to women, can not be 
content, nor ought thev to be asked to be 
eontented, with a supplementary college. 
To insist that there may be Harvards and 
Yales and Oxfords and Cambridges tor men, 
and other Harvards and Oxtords for women, 
is a good jest, but nothing more. 

There is one aspect of Mr. SAGr’s noble 
foundation. which is altogether admirable. 
Deciding to give a great sum of money for 
the purpose of edi ation, he click hot make 
the usual and fatal mistake of seeking to 
make it redound solely to the glory of his 
own name. The money wonld have endow- 
ed a respectable separate college, which he 
might have chosen to found as.his monnu- 
ment. But he knew that to scatter great 
educational forces is to weaken them; that 


a great university is only possible con- 
dition of the aceumulation and concentra- 
tion of resources; and therefore he did not 
hesitate munificently to add his gift to the 
renown of an institution that bears anoth- 
name. This gives brighter lustre to a 
Wise generosity; and he will find that his 
he not 


ers 
deed shines the Ware because 
anxious that it should shine at all. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTER, 

THERE is a great deal said about the in- 
dependent voter, if that phenomenon 
had but recently appeared, and as if those 
of the two great 
not independent, 
the din- 
party of voters 


iis 


voters who Support one 
parties were necessarily 
Mr. C. F. ADAMS, Jun., at 
ner seemed to advocate 
should support no party, as if a man’s 
did not eount whether he will or not. 
supposed tor ik 


who 
vote 
The 
year or two that they were peeniiarly inde- 
pendent becanse they have voted sometimes 


gentlemen who have 


tor a Democrat and sometimes for a Repub- 
liean have an impertect idea of the charae- 
terof party relations, Every honorable man 
in this country is an Independent voter, that 
is, he never votes directly or indireetly tor 
what he thinks to be a moral wreng or an 
political poliey, li, for instance, 
he believes the Republican poliey and the 
well-known principles of that party to be 
essential to the advantage of the country, 
he will support that policy by voting for the 
Repnblican candidates, except when their 
character is such that he ean not, ut 
will not, for that reason, vote for the canmdi- 
date of a policy that he disapproves in any 
may help that poli- 


in which his vote 


ey. If his vote for an honest Republican as 


avainst the regular « ancdidate should be held 
to be an aid to the poliey he opposes, it is a 
does what the situation allows to an honest 


And 


result for which he is not responsible. 


and independent Republican voter. 
the same is true of the 

Now that 
that of a voters proper course when he de- 
fides that the hich he hdlds to be 
indispensable can bet 


parts that he has wem rally sustained. 


Democrat, 


im mueh copside red 18 


cts W 
attained by the 
But 
this siftiation seems fo offer tho rplexity. 


simply not sustain the party longer, 


nor will he stipport the other party. But 
he will certainly not vote tor the one some- 
times. and sometimes for the other. The 


candidates of both parties may be eanalls 
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honest. But honest candidates do not nec- 
essarily stand for sound policies. This case, 
however, is generally theoretical. The spec- 
ulations about the independent voter omit 
the cardinal fact that in polities, as else- 
where, a sensible man will do the best that 
the circumstances allow without dishonor. 
When a political party has become thor- 
oughly corrupt, or its ends have been at- 
tained, or its policy has ceased to command 
the support of a large number, it disappears, 
being a wholly voluntary association. But 
when in a free and intelligent country there 


are but two great parties, which divide pub- | 


lic sympathy, it is pretty good evidence that 
they represent a real issue, and that neither 
is so entirely corrupt as to be wholly un- 
worthy the support of those who agree with 
its general policy. 


BUNKER 

Tue great and universal interest in the 
Centennial vear ‘75 eulminated at Bunker 
Hill. Men like Samcent ADAMS knew that 
there was no further chance of reconcilia- 
tion after the day at Concord and Lexing- 
ton, but there were many who hoped against 
hope until the terrible and glorious 17th of 
June. The story has been graphically told 
in all the papers and in the ringing and stir- 
ring ballad of Dr. Ho~mMes, which is very 
sure of a long tenure in the school readers 
and in the popular heart and memory. ‘This 
universal interest is inspiring and touching, 
and it will be of real service to the national 
character. Recent events had dimmed the 
lustre of the older story, and there is many 
an intelligent American knows more 
of Waterloo and the campaigns of NAPOLEON 
than of the earlier heroie days of our own 
history. But now almost day by day, in the 
enthusiasm which has seized the national 
heart, every famous event of the opening 
ef the Revolution 
with maps and pictures and fae-similes and 
narrations in the newspapers, all American 
men and women and girls and boys are 
studving history. This contemplation of 
the heroic past, this study of great deeds 
and of great men, will not lost. The 
fires of Greek patriotism were kept burning 
brightly by heroie legends of- Grecian he- 
The trophies of Miurtaprs hindered 
the sleep of younger warriors. The children 
of the desert listen with emulous and aspir- 
ing hearts to the tales of ANTAR. Noblesse 
The descendants of brave men must 
not be cowards, and the sons of fathers of a 
true nobility of character must themselves 
be noble, 

The Centennial year also appeals to the 
national sentiment in the hearts of those in 
the Southern States who have cherished 
more pride in the State than in the nation. 
They will feel the force and depth of a gen- 
uine national emotion. They will see that 
the glory of the Revolution was a united, 
not a divided, glory; that it is not Massa- 
chusetts or Virginia, or New York or Caro- 
lina, but the united colonies, that waged 
the war, declared their independence, and 
made peace with England. The tirst and 
strongest instinet of FRANKLIN, of SAM Ab- 
aMs, of Dapney Carr, of all the true lead- 
ers, was union, the freedom and renown of 
the whole, not of the individual colonies. 
United we stand, divided fall. The 
camp around Boston a hundred years ago 
was a camp of several colonies. The men 
in the trenches on Bunker Hill were not of 
Massachusetts alone. Indeed, the dangers 
of the situation sprang from the tact that 
they were not wholly united, and that each 
colony asserted a kind of separate anthor- 
itv. One of the greatest of the Revolution- 
ary lessons is the essential necessity of un- 


ho 


commemorated, and 


Is 


Tins, 


oblige. 


we 


ion, and they honor the fathers who care- 
fully cultivate that sentiment. 


THE SCHOOLS IN ROCHESTER. 


Tue Board of Education of Rochester, by 
a vote of twelve to four, have ordered the 
discontinuance of religions exercises in the 
publie schools, including the reading of the 
Bible. The members of the board, of various 
theolowis al views, cordially assented to the 
justice and propriety of the regulation ; and 
the 
that‘it has obtained the views of the lead- 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicl says 
ing clergymen of the city upon the subject, 
amd that they are almost unanimously in 
faver of a discontinuance of the reading of 
the Bible The ground 
of their opinion donbtless is that it is an 


as a school exercise, 


exercise Which destroys the interest of the 
pupils in the book, and dulls their reverence 
for it, while the English Bible itselt the 
form of a religions book which is not ac- 
cepted bry 


is 


a class of the tax-payers. The 
object of the board is. of course, to satisfy 
their own sense of right and justice, and not 
to placate the Roman bishops, becatse they 
know that in deciding that the Bibl shall 
not be read, they enable the Roman party to 
sav that there is now not even a pretense 


hat th hools are net @wodless. This, how- 
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ever, Will trouble sensible men little. The 
schools will be godless in the sense that ev- 
ery kind of business and every form of hu- 
man industry, and all oceupation whatever, 
except religions worship, is godless, but im 
no other way. 

It will be interesting to observe the next 
practical point of attack from the Roman 
party. Their strong argument, of course, 
is that they are taxed to support sectarian 
schools. This plea is now destroyed in 
Rochester. The assertion that the schools 
are godless because there is no reading of 
the Bible is a vague appeal to bigotry, not 
an argument; and it will require more than 
the proverbial Jesuit eraft'to establish that 
godlessness of this kind is sectarian, and 
that therefore Roman tax-payers are op- 
pressed. Neither can the Roman ingennity 
plead that the teaching of religion in the 
public schools is a tenet of the Roman faith, 
net ofily. because it is not so, but becanse 
Rome denies that any faith but her own ts 
religion. Consequently the only resource 
left to the enemies ot the schools ts toe un- 
openly that they wish to 
ot the money te snppert 
they can teach their own 
Rochester Democrat says that 
that an upon which Rochester 
sound, and that laymen of all ereeds have 
expressed themselves plainly in favor of 
the unseectarian The State and 
the country are no sound upon the 
sume Vital question. Republican California 
replies to Ohio—Jura answers to the Alps— 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacitie the 
sound, conservative, patriotic common-sense 
of the country supports the Republican par- 
tv in the demand, “Hands off the public 
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task and declare 
have their share 
schools in which 
creed, The 
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schools, 


less 


PERSONAL. 


Prestpexnt Orton, of the Western Union Tel- 
ecgraph Company, found awaiting him on bis re- 
turn from Europe afew days ago something that 
in the way of a surprise was not only very pleas- 
ant, but was especially acceptable as a testimo- 
nial to his official capacity and fidelity. During 
Mr. Orton's absence the Board of Directors of 
the company having ase rtained that the Zod of 
May was his silver wedding anniversary, caused 
to be made and sent to his residence a superb 
dinner-service of silver in token of their appre- 
ciation of the industry, ability, and success that 
had attended his efforts as the company’s chief 
executive officer. It was certainly as graceful as 
it was well deserved, and the more welcome as 
was unexpected, 

—Colonel the originator and pro- 
prietor of the Philadelphia City /tem, has reason 
to be « omp} icent on the success of his newspa- 
per enterprise. In IM7 he commenced the pa- 
per asa weekly. In 1870 it was made a suecess- 
ful daily. In 1874 the Sunday Item was begun, 
which now has a circulation of over 50,000 copies 
in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. In 
achieving this success Colonel FItTzGERALD has 
had the aid of five nonpareil sons, who long ago 
tinished their long primers, and are now among 
the most industrious and capable of the young 
newspaper men of Philadelphia. 

—Count MarReroscnt has emanated from the 
country. A much-fefted man was he from the 
day he landed on these shores with the cardinal’s 
berretta in his trunk until his nasal promontory 
Lurne d toward his b ‘loved Italy, The 
count is a trne and regular count. No sham. 

le is a nephew of the Prince of San Severino, 
who was Prime Minister to the late King Fer 
DINAND ol Naples, lle has two brothers, 
of whom is at present the Ltalian consul at Con 
stantinople, but who will in a short time be 
transferred to this country 

—(yeneral K. is the oldest 
living graduate of Union College. The only 
other living member of his class, that of DS10, is 
the Rev. Dr. N. T. Mancen.es, of Brooklyn. 

—It may be remembered that during last win- 
tera Mr. CHakLes Ciirton, of Jersey City, died 
snddeniv, and that by his will, after making a 
few inconsiderable bequests, the residue of his 
estate was bequeathed to the Mechanical Arts 
and Engineering Department of Owens College, 
Manchester. England. The college authorities 
ascertained that the will would be con 
tested on the ground of mental aberration and 
incapacity of the testator. They therefore 
promptly dispat hed to this country a legal 
ventieman, Mr. J. E. Wiikrns, of the Northern 
(ireuit. who has been able to effect a satisfac 
tory compromise With the contestants, by which 
the colleve has already received property valued 
at about 260.000, to which a further large sum 
will probably vided. 

{ he late Admiral having bequeathed 
S400_000 for a collewe for the sons of nas il ort 


cers, hia widow recently laid the ftoundation- 
stone of the inatitation at Tavistock. 
General BRECKINRIDGE 'S death leaves only 


living who have been elected 
Jounson, HAMLIN, COLPAX, 
and Winson. ANDREW JOHNSON the only 
ex President now living, and he was not elected 
to that office by the people 


four gentlemen 
Vice Pre sidents 


Is 


—Vien of Boston and vir inity have awakened 
em the subject of CGreneral Rr HARD (sRIDLEY, 
the chieftain who planned the fortifications and 
took an active part in the defense of the famous 
hill. onee the property of the well-known Mr 


Gseneral GRIDLEY § remains repose mn 
yrave-vard, with no 
a pension from the 


NA FR, 
an obscure pince in { 


headstone. Ele r 


bon 


British to enter our service, being adjudged a 
traitor for so doiny Hie was a colonel then, 
which was some little time betore the battle of 
Runker Hill He was wounded at the latter 
poiaa early in the engagement, and attempted 
to leave the fleld.in a sulky, but was ofliged to 
walk by reason of the pain of his wound. No 


sooner bad he left the sulky than it was riddled 
and the killed 


with Dmiiets, 


lhe Boston Advertiser states that the blood 
of WakKEN and Prt Nam is united te-day In 
Prmvaw’ Srweown, a bh f <ixteen 


years of age now in the iiartiord School. 
The death of General WarReEN’s wife preceded 
the battle of Bunker Hill, so that the slaughter 
of that day left his four children orphans. The 
two sons died unmarried; the elder daughter 
died childless; one son survived the second 
His name was Joserpn WARREN NEw- 
coms, and he was therefore the sole surviving 
grandchild of General He lived until 
within a few months, and was present at the 
last celebration of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
His son married, at Hartford, Connecticut, a lin- 
eal descendant of Putnam, of the same 
generation, and some years ago passed away, 
leaving the sen whose name is. given above. . 
This boy is therefore the only male descendant 
of Josern WarREN now alive, and is also the 
great-great-crandson of IsRagL PUTNAM. 

—The Rev. IMMANUEL Hu LtTon, for sixty-two 
years vicar of Soath Wingfield, England, has just 
died, at the age of ninety. ‘or seven vears he 
kept in his house the coftin in which he was bur- 
ied. It was, at his own request, made of rough 
wood, with handles and other iron-work rudely 
forged by the village blacksmith. 

—Mr. Henry W. Sace, of Brooklyn, who has 
given to Cornell University about $300,000, pro- 
poses, it is said, to make Ithaca his permanent 
home. 

—Mr. Wrrtram Traw, of Pittsburg, has offer- 
ed to donate 100000 to the Western L niversity, 
conditioned on the institution securing an addi- 
tional $100,000 in July. Mr. THaw having thaw- 
ed out so warmly, efforts are makime to consum- 
mate the arrangement. 

—Mr. Jouw T. De vane, for thirty-four years 
past the managing editor of the London Times, 
is about to retire from that position. Mr. Drs- 
RAELI has otfered him a baronetcy. 

— (ne of those things which no fellow can be 
expected to find out is whether Colonel PRES- 
coTt or General PcUTNamM commanded the Amer- 
icans at Bunker Hilla problem which is pro- 
foundly agitating the heart of Massachusetts, 
and which promises to remain a vexed question 
to all future time. The latest contributions to 
the Jiterature of this controversy are from the 
pens of Mr. GeorGe E. E.tis, who has enlisted 
(metaphorically) under the historical gray linen 
sack which PrescorT wore on the’battle-field, 
and Mr. Apams who vigorously 
asserts the claims of *“*Qld Put.” At the risk 
of seeming to deprecmte the importance of a 
question which disturbs the transcendental se- 
renity of Boston, and which may be expected to 
set the outside world in an uproar of excitement, 
we may mention that Mr. Drake is also the an- 
thor ofa charming book of Summer saunterings, 
entitled Nooks and Corners of the New England 
(‘oast, which will be published in a few days by 
Hanper & Brotruers. This delighttul volume 
is illustrated with upward of three hundred en- 
gravings, embracing pfeturesque bits of ¢ ast 
and village scenery all the way from Mount Des- 
ert to Saybrook, portraits, curious fuc-similes, 
historical re , Incidents, ete. pictures, 
from the pencil of several of our best draughts- 
men, serve to illustrate a very interesting narra- 
tive of the anthor’s wanderings along the coust, 
in which incidents, historical reminiscences, an- 
ecdotes, and descriptions are most pleasantly 
mingled. Itis the book of the season for sum- 
mer reading. 
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Tur caece of Wiliam M. Tweed has at lencth been 
decided by the Court of Appeals at Albany. The judy- 
ment of the Supreme Court is reversed, and the pris 
oner ordered to be diseharged. The judges held unan- 
imeonsly that under the common law it was not pussi- 
ble to join several misdemeanors in several connts of 
one indictment and impose cumulative punishment 
therefor. Tweed will be re-arrested om the civil suit 
proe ecdings the moment he leaves jail. 

The centeguial annivereury of the battle of Bunker 
Hill was celebrated in Boeton and eleewhere Jane li. 
There were processions, orations, dinners, buntires, 
and every manttestation of rejoicing. 

The Ohio Democratic State Convention was held at 
Columbus Jane 17. Governor William Allen was re- 
nominated, and Samuel F. Cary was named for Lieu- 
fenanl-teaveTnor, 

A ternble explosion ocenrred in a fire-work factory 
on the maréhes near Kemble and Farnham #freet-, 
Boston, dune 16, by which six men were killed and 
others injured. 

The coal-miners’ strike In the Wilkesbarre recion 
has ceme to an end, ami work has been gene! 
sumed. The men have sutiered greatly, and it Is esti. 
mated that fully $10,000 loss has been caused by 


DOMESTIC 


the 

Governor Tilden has signed the Husted bill, previd- 
ing for rapid transit in the various counties of the 
State, and also the il anthorizing the extension atm 


completion of the New York Elevated Railroad. 

Av earthquake was felt in various parts of Ohio and 
Indiana June is. In some places the shock wae very 
me yere, At De Graff, Ohio, buildings were jarred te 
their foundations, and at Urbana the houses swayed 
a that they could be Seen to move, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ax important amendment to the University Educs- 
tion Bill was passed by the French Assem iy June 16, 
It prowiies that dewrees «hall be awarded by a boantl 
oft examiners, which «hall consist of state and he 
oft varcext a8 & victory fer 

the as tl professors are clert 
The Lamion Times reg change yreat 
portance, saying, it gives the death-blow to @ #vetem 
of educational « under which a secular amd 


re 


Of 


often skeptical hese hitherto shaped the higher 
teaching of vonng men whe the protessions 
made the laws ot The country 

The Upper House of the Proaetan Diet has passed 
the bill withdrawing state grants trom the Roman 
Cathe! rus 

large meeting wae in Paria, June 17, to prp- 
Trt fe exhibition of French prodacts at the United 
States ( tennial Exposition. Resolutions were adopt- 
ext fa worthy representation, 

The first practice match between the American and 
Irish rifle teams abroad teok place at Dollymount 
lune 17. forthe Dublin Rifle Club's Long-range Chai- 
lenge ¢ up The best scores were we: Irish- 
niem—Riche, 135: Hamilton, 132; J. Righy,125; Pol- 
lak, 121: Milner, 11 Johnston, 119 Lmericans— 
Fulte The 129° ie ralee ve, 
128: Coleman, 112: and Brace, . The tetai scére 
ef the Irishmen was 74, and of the Americans 739. 
The match wae won by Rigtyy 

Late alvices from the Feejee Islands say that there 
is a slight abatement of the measics epidemic among 
the natives. 

The Permissive Bill waa rejected by the British 
June 16. by a vote of 3.1 to 

} | for the Improvement of the 
Tiber passe th mn Chamber of Den ties, Jene 
16, wi +light by a vote of te &., 
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1, The start from Cape Grisnez. 2. “I'll breakfast in England yet.” 3. The first sight of England. 4. Sending off the carrier-pigeons, 5. The Victoria, with excursionists, passing Captain Boyton. 6. 11. 
Dover life-boat with message for Captain Boyton. 7. “The beginning of the end.” 


CAPTAIN BOYTON’S SECOND CHANNEL TRIV.—[Skercnes rrom tue Press Boar. | 


BOY TON’S SECOND CHANNEL TRIP. Southeastern Railway. dese 5 steamer Ernest, | of **a man overboard :" the other a blazing sig- | from ¢ ‘ape Grisnez, although only five miles trom 
; and Captain Enywarp DawseSone of the most | nal for wrecks. | the French coast. ‘The course deeided wjpou tor 

We give on this page several pictures illus- | skillful officers in the companys service, were Captain Boyroy started at three o'clock in the the second voyage was across the tides in as 
trating Captain Boyron’s second and successfal | placed at the disposition of Captain Borroy. | morning from the Cran aux Anguilles, a surf. straight a line as was possible ; whereas the y lan 
attempt t6 cross the English Channel. It will | Having a large company on board, including | beaten bit of beach, 200 yards to the west of | of going with the tide was adopted on the firs: 
be remembered that he came very near accom- | Mr. l’timsoiy, M-P.. and several representa- | Cape Grisnez Light-house. Wading through the occasion. With the stout littl skiffot the Ar 
plishing thiS feat on the 10th of April, the thick | tives of the press, the Ernest left Folkestone for | surf into deep water in his familiar India rub- | nest acting throughout the trip as the pilot-boat. 
weather, and the unwillingness of the French Cape Grisnez in the small hours of Friday morn- | ber suit, he paddled himself vigorously from the Captain Boyton preserved as stiaight a course 

. pilot and the members of the press to be re- | ing; and on the way across the Channel Mr. | shore. his departure being signalized bv a flight as he could; but the tide carried him irresist- 
sponsible for his safety on a dark and stormy | PLimsot, true to bis mission as the ‘Sailor's | of rockets from the Ernest and from the boat of — ibly ap Channel till it turned, and swept Lim to- ° 
night, alone preventing Jim from completing his | Friend,” exhibited two new inventions for saving | the steamer, Mr. Micuaes. Boyton and the art- | ward the Varne later in the day, and turned 
voyage from Dover to Boulogne. On Friday, | life at sea—one a case of chemicals which bursts | ists being on board the latter. The wind being | again and bore him in the evening toward the 
May 28, Captain Boyton had been fortunate | into flames and gives forth a brilliant light on | unfavorable, Captain Borrow used his paddlethe | cliffs of Dover. ‘The wind was W.N.W. at 
enough to secure the cordial co-operation of Six | being thrown into the water, and which, attached greater part of the morning, and used it with starting. As the day wore on it veered round 
Epwakp Wartkix and Mr. Joun Suaw. of the | toa life-buoy, is specially designed for the rescue | good effect, too. being at six oclock seven miles | to W.S.W. His sail was then hoisted, and help- — 
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ed him over the waves somewhat. Dr. Llowarp, 
of the New York Humane Society, was Captain 
foyTon'’s medical attendant during the day. 
The diet provided by the doctor was of the sim. 
plest kind, the captain’s three meals consisting 
simply of a draught of strong green and black 
tea, and beef sandwiches. From the drowsy 
state he fell into during the morning the strong 
fe. roused him Llis spirits were good, 
and his voice was wonderfully strong throughout. 
‘The quaint messages he shouted to the Eraest 
were some of them penciled on the thin strips of 
tissue-paper sent to Folkestone by pigeon-post. 
‘Twenty -nine carrier- pigeons in all were dis 
patched by Mr. M. Boyton, one of the last birds 
carrying a message informing the Queen of the 
goak progress made by the captain up to six 
o clock. Earlier in the aftérnoon Captain Boy- 
ros had been much cheered by the hearty hur- 
ras which greeted him from one of the Folke- 
stune stexmers, well filed with excursionists and 
gav With tlags from stem to stern, and also from 
a London steamer proceeding across the Chan 
nel. Louder cheers came to inspirit him at 
dusk from the Royal Wiltshire life-boat, on 
board which Mr. Marsm gave the cue in true 
British stvle, ** One, two, three—hurrah!” The 
Royal Wiltshire had been specially sent from 
Dover by the National Life-boat Institution to 
escort the gallant captain into English waters, 
which proved more diffieult to traverse than the 
French waters, Eight, nine, ten o'clock passed, 
and Capt in DANES constant reply to Boyvron’s 
question of ** Ilow far from shore 7” was, ** Three 
miles.” Well might Captain Boyvron exclaim, 
as he dil when safe aboard the Arvest, that thes 
were the longest three miles Ae had ever steered! 

Thef® was an end at last to these seemingly 
interminable three miles, After a sensational 
encounter with a porpoise, which either resented 
his intrusion upon his domain or else wished to 
gambol with him as a playfellow, Captain Boy- 
TON finished his vovage in peace. Ile touched 
land at half past two on Saturday morning, hav- 
ing been in the water twenty-three hours and a 
half. ‘The rocky beach whereon he landed 
Fan Bay, a little to the west of the South Fore 
land lights—was so slippery that Captain Boy- 
TON had to be assisted to terra firma. Rockets 
from-the baat and from the Arvest, and loud and 
hearty cheers, celebrated the victory of Captain 
Boytox, to whom his brother now sang out 
through the speaking -trampet, Come back 
now. That will do for to-night.” 

Captain Boyton was in a profuse perspiration, 
and his eyes were smarting from the salt-water, 
and his wrists swollen. His tempera- 
ture whs ninety-nine degrees. Refreshed by a 
little milk-punch and a rest between blankets, 
the captain was quite himself by the time Folke- 
stone was reached. Congratulatory telegrams 
poured in upon him from all parts of the king- 
dom—from the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the 
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Lord Mayor, ete. Dover gave him a dejeuner. 
Folkestone entertained him at a banquet, given 
by the directors of the Southeastern Railway Com- 
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pany. Through all these richly earned tributes 
to his bravery Captain Boyton bore himself with 
characteristic modesty and manliness. 


AT A FRONTIER TOWN. 


REGATTA PRIZES. 

We give on this page engravings of two beau 
tiful cups which will be presented to the winning 
crew of the University and the Freshman race 
at the approaching intercollegiate boat-race on 
Saratoga Lake. ‘These prizes, the gift of J. H. 
Brestin & Co., proprietors of the Grand Union 
Hotel, at Saratoga Springs, are of very artistic 
design and exquisitely finished workmanship. 
The material of the cups is dead or satin-finish 
silver, resting on ebony bases. The prize intend 
ed for the University crew is thirty-six inches in 
height, and bears the following inscription : 

Universiry Prize. 
Presented to 
— Boat Crew, 
Winners at the Intercollegiate Regatta, 
July 14, 1875. 


From the Grand Union Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
H. Barstin & Co,, 
Proprietors, 

The Freshman prize is twenty-two and a half 
inches in height. The inscription is similar to 
that on the University prize, with the exception 
of the tirst line. ‘These.cups were manufaetured 
by Tirrany & Co., to whom we are indebted 
fw the photographs from which our engravings 
are made. 


INDIANS TRADING. 


Ove «lrawing represents a party of Indians 
belonging to the Ute tribe, whe have come into 
a border town for the purpose of tradmg. ‘The 
squaws, who do all the hard work, are loaded 
with the skins of various animals, while the war- 
riors, who consider every kind of labor degrading 
to a man, condescend only to do the bargaining. 
As a rule, they also fix the price at which they 
are willing to part with their goods, and are not 
above haggling sharply with the trader, although 
they generally get the worst of the bargain, so far 
as the intrinsic value of the articles exchanged 
is concerned. Indian cunning, supreme in bor- 
der strategy, is never a match for the sharpened 
craftiness of the white trader in a bargain. 

The Indians depicted in our illustration, which 
is engraved from a sketch of an actual scene wit- 
nessed by our artists, appear to have just arrived 
in the town. Some of them stop to admire the 
ideal Indian figure before the tobacconist’s shop 
—very unlike the real creature—others are offer- 
ing their wares for sale or barter, and others are 
eXamining weapons and goods. Money is sel- 
dom desired in exchange for their wares by these 
wild traders. ‘They want rifles, revolvers, knives, 
beads, sugar, cloth, and other articles which they 
can turn to immediate use. Scenes similar to 
the one depicted in our drawing may be witness- 
ed in evefy frontier town where barbarism and 
civilization come in contact. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
FROM THE WOMEN’S SIDE. 
May 29, 1875. 
By tar or “Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


©. Let me smile a little, I pray— 
Just a little, and while I may, 
Even as a child smiles: after to-day 

I shall have whole years to weep in. 
© let me talk like a child, unchid: 
After to-day ‘twill all be hid ; 
No hand will lift up the coffin-lid 

Of the silence I shall sleep in. 


In Portsmouth Harbor the good ship rides, 
Rocked safely upon the placid tides, 
As love in a happy heart abides, 
Moving with each emotion, 
With voices and hands alive all o'er: 
And to-morrow—perhaps for evermore— 
I shall look ont from a desolate shore 
L pon an empty ocean. 


© love, my hero and my saint, 

My. knight of the white shield, without taint, 

‘This woman-heart turns sick and faint, 
Although my lips may fail not: 

I] see the rocks under smiling seas, 

] hear a tempest in every breeze, 

} feel the icebergs as they freeze 
In the deeps where ship can sail not. 


© love, my love, so brave, so voung, 

Strong arm, pute heart, and silent tongue! 

lonely years that stretch out so long! 
Que ery, as of lost existence, 

And my soul sits down before its doom, 

As a white ghost sits at the door of a tomb: 

No moan, no shriek, no tears, no gloom, 
Only a still persistence. 


Be of good cheer. Sail on, sail on, . 
Unto life or death; for both are one 
To the infinite faith in sweet days gone, 
To the infinite love that folds thec. 
These girlish arms are weak, I know, 
But my heart is strong as a well-bent bow ; 
And whither thou goest I will go, 
In my spirit that upholds thee. 


Sail on, sail on, through the frozen seas, 
‘lo endless labors, and little ease: 
Come back triumphant, if Heaven so please, 
Or with unwon goal, inglorious ; 
Only come back!—No. Shoulf God say 
‘That He has crowned thee another way, 
Love! see, beyond our night, His day, 
And we are yet victorious. 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 


On a December evening in the year 1870 a train, 
entering the dépot with much noise and bustle, 
ejected Gottlieb Lraun into the city streets. 

There was nothing remarkable in the circum- 
stance. Ile was small and insignificant in ap- 
pearance, with an expression of patient suffering, 
und one arm gone. Such was Gottlieb Braun, 
one of those quiet natures capable of bravery, also 
capable of fighting im the last trench, as he had 
done in the war, which had maimed, crippled, 
and left him a pensionér. Had you asked him 
where the arm was lost, he would have replied, 
with military brevity, ** Gettysburg.” Or did yeu 
inquire as to the cause of an ugly sabre cut across 
the brow, and a wound in the thigh rendering 
quick movement painful, he would have added, 
Oaks” and *“* Shenandoah.” Despair 
had rendered him a hero for a brief moment ; 
he had sought death in the ranks and had not 
found it, but hope had died within him long be- 
fore, when his little danghter Gretchen was swept 
away by the fever: a lonely, quiet man, of whom 
war had made a cruel sport, and left alive. 
Humble as he was, Gottlieb still cherished am- 
bition: in summer he was a peddler back among 
the hills; in winter he mended shoes. The ruin 
of large business houses cast a shadow abroad ; 
the ruin of Gottheb Braun, soldier-peddler, oc- 
casioned no comment in the mercantile world, 
and brought grief only to his own heart. “The 
autumn mists of mountain lakes had claimed him 
as a victim of ague, and while he was ill, strong 
men robbed him of his little stock. Surely, 
umong the crimes of earth that cry out to heav- 
en, this robbery must be heard! 14d Gottlieb 
weep and repine? Not at all. He was now 
coming to draw his pension of one hundred dol- 
lars, and in the spring would start life again. 

Here he was in tM city streets, gazing about 
him blankly, without ai friend, and, still worse 
dilemma, with no money in his pocket. It would 
make no dillerence to any one how he went or 
came, he thought: and yet at that very moment 
Christine Carlen, terror in her wide blue eyes, 
was saying to the shop-man, “1 never did it!” 

The chance of being left supperless and with- 
out shelter had a still worse aspect when it is 
remembered that it was Saturday night, with 
Sunday coming, and Gottlieb would not receive 
his pension until the following Wednesday. 

Up among the mountains the Sabbath meant 
nature- worship to Gottlieb; skies were then 
brighter, and sunshine rippled the silvery waters 
of cascades ; the breeze played among the leaves : 
and in all the voices of woods and air he heard 
only the langhter of his child Gretchen, Often 
at such times he took a pen and endeavored to 
write his thoughts of her on the day of days, 
when heaven kissed earth; but his great need 
would not flow in words on paper; he remained 
dumb, the purple mountains raising a prayer ail 
about him. 

In the town all was different. Ile paused on the 
curb-stone irresolutely, pierced by the miserable 
conviction that he was weary, hungry, and cold. 
A carriage drew up, and a gentleman whose beur- 
ing betrayed fussy importance alighted. 

** Bless my soul! i am late, actually late for 
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a dinner party in my own house!” he exclaimed, 
testily, his glance falling on Gottlieb Braun. 

The gentleman, whose middle age was smooth, 
rosy, and rotund, even as that of Gottleib was 
sharp and meagre, ascended the broad steps of 
a house, and was met on the threshold by a trim 
servant, 

** Have not arrived, eh?” he said, rubbing his 
hands. ‘* Very good. Still the fish may be 
spoiled, Maria.” Again his preoccupied gaze 
fell on Gottlieb, who, vietim of circumstances, 
advanced and begyved for assistance. 

Mr. Gildwell listened with a certain exaspera- 
ted composure. Ile was a person of weight in 
the world, wealthy, and noted for being connect- 
ed with many branches of charity; still he never 
gave at the door. A safe member of society, 
this, not liable to be carried away by impulse ; 
whose very heart must be divided into sections 
for distinet emotions ; whose principles, measured 
by rule and compass, did not permit Gottheb 

Sraun to gather crumbs which fell from the table 
spread for a foreign attaché and Mr. ‘Thorn the 
millionaire. 

‘The trim servant still held the doer open, per- 
mitting a glimpse of marble vestibule, a rim of 
crimson rug, the sweep of a velvet curtain, and 
a group of lovely children playing with a poodle. 

“It is against my rules to give money. I 
dare say your story is true, Served in the war, 
eh? And did not run away ?” 

** No,” said Gottlieb, simply. 

Mr. Gildwell pursed up his lips sourly, and did 
not spare himself. At the risk of having his 
guests discover him without a dress-coat, he 
searched in a corpulent pocket-book for a small 
red ticket, 

‘*'Take that to the Poor Bureau. 
man will direct you. Now be off.” 

Gottlieb turned away. ‘Curious freak of des- 
tinv! As Gottlieb, a poor German, was thus 
dismissed, the attaché, also a German, was re- 
ceived with excessive urbanity in the house he 
condescended to honor. The trim servant, Ma- 
ria, ran out on the step after admitting the visit- 
ors, fumbling in her pocket for pennies. Gott- 
lieb had disappeared. 

Half an hour later he found the burean, hav- 
ing twice blundered, and missed his way. ‘The 
place was closed for the night. Ile wandered 
on without purpose to the corner. ‘The bitter 
wind had lulled; the sombre clouds, gathering in 
denser masses overhead, promised the first snow 
of the year. 

Mr. Gildwell, adjusting his napkin and _ pre- 
siding over a table glittering with silver and yor- 
geous with flowers and light, was observing : 

truffles are not indigenous in the country, 
count, they may be cultivated.” 

Gottlieb observed a church, massive and dark, 
with a slender shaft towering far above the sur- 
rounding roots. ‘The church meant cool-dark- 
ness, silence, purity, after the reeking streets, if 
one conld gain entrance. He tried the door 
mechanically ; it was locked. What would you 
have? We can not keep our churches always 
open, even should a fainting soul perish by, the 
way. 

Next he was caught in an eddy of desperate 
humanity—the abject poor, the sodden, brutal 
poor, all seeking the station-house, eager to re- 
ceive that last stamp of degeneration on the coin- 
age of their own abasement, if sleep might only 
bring forgetfulness of misery. Gottlieb shud- 
dered and drew back from the crowded entrance 
of a building which seemed to exhale a painful 
familiarity with crime from every stone. He 
could not throw himself into that stream of 
pollution. 

Afterward he wandered on, without purpose, 
past rows of fine dwellings, past hurrying people 
all intent on reaching home. - Sometimes he held 
out his hand for alms, but it was done so awk- 
wardly and hesitatingly that few noticed the 
movement. ‘The way grew narrow and crooked ; 
he had quitted the spacious thoroughfare uncon- 
sciously, and now tall houses, time-stained and 
dilapidated, lined the street. Gottlieb sat down 
on a wooden door-step to rest. Nobody disputed 
his right of possession. Laborers came and went ; 
work-women trudged along; children played in 
the gutter. 

Suddenly a light form darted around the cor- 
ner, tripped, and fell almost at Gottlieb’s feet. 
Was it the gleam of golden hair escaping from a 
little scarlet hood, or the blue eves, now anxious 
and terrified, that made Gottlieb start with the 
exclamation, ** Gretchen 7” Color had dawned 
in his pale face ; he knew his mistake even before 
the young girl rose, nursing a bruised wrist; 
Gretchen was in her grave. The girl regard- 
ed him sullenly, almost wildly, and when he laid 
a hand on her arm she darted away again as if 
fearing capture. Her rapid flight was impeded 
by an old woman carrying a basket of apples and 
oranges, which were spilled by the shock of con- 
tact. 

** Ain't ver ashamed, now, an’ for an old body 
too ?” said the woman, whose name was Mother 
Bates. ‘The girl hesitated, then stooped to gather 
up the fruit. 

** Don't let her go.” implored Gottlieb. 

The girl looked from one to the other sus}i- 
ciously. 

‘** Ile wants me to be taken,” she cried, with a 
sob. 

**You are like my Gretchen, and I wish to 
help vou,” he returned, quietly. 

Mother Dates plauted her cane before her en- 
ergetically. 

** Where are you going ? 

**T don't know,” wearily. 

‘* Where are you going ?” to the girl. 

** Away from the police,” with a shudder and 
fearful glance around. 

** Come along, then.” 

They followed the old woman, these two waifs, 
scarcely knowing why, and the young girl whis- 
pered to am Christine Carlen: 


A lice- 


to Gottlieb. 
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don’t know Gretchen. And what makes you so 
pale 7" 

Mother Bates lived at the top of a tenement- 
house, and she conducted her guests into a small 
room with cheerful hospitality. Already were 
five children gathered here, sharp-featured, shrill- 
voiced, and bearing that aspect of precocity pe- 
culiar to boys and girls of the city streets. ‘They 
might have been trained in a worse school, cer- 
tainly, and the little room made a sort of de- 
mocracy, of which Mother Bates was ruler, with 
limited authority. ‘The addition of two stran- 
gers to their circle was taken as a matter of 
course by these small citizens of the world; only 
the baby stared at Christine, attracted by the 
beauty of gold hair, blue eyes, and red lips. 
With a tact Mr. Gildwell could have imitated, 
this ignorant old woman, taught by the goodness 
of her own heart—the only true instructor, in- 
deed, in politeness—asked no questions while 
serving a frugal supper. Few manifestations of 
affection were exchanged in the household, al- 
though shrewd Mother Bates cherished a dry 
pride in the success of some of her charges. 

‘**T used to live here alone, but I] picked ‘em 
up one by one a-starving. I taught ‘em their 
trades, too. Billy sells newspapers; Molly sweeps 
crossings ; and Mike gits cinders from the barrels 
for our five. ‘They save my old lones lots of 
work,” 

Christine Carlen had grown quiet; she was 
ready to tell her story. ‘Two years before she 
had come from, Sweden with her mother. ‘They 
were to join their family in the West. Instead, 
the foreigners stranded in the CIty ; the mother 
liad sickened, been taken away to a hospital, 
and, alive or dead, Christine could never find 
her again. ‘They told her the mother had gone 
to one of the islands, and there she had been put 
ina paupers grave, ‘That was all. Afterward 
a woman took the child, and placed her as cash- 
girl in the house of Dibbler & Co. Whiat heaps 
of glittering finery, festoons of ribbon and lace, 
crowds of beautiful ladies, did Christine daily be- 
hold! What longing filled her own young heart 
to be free like these fortunate ones! Sometimes 
she touched fartively delicate fabrics, woudering 
how it would seem to own such splendor. 

When Gottheb Braun emerged from the dépot 
the usual throng surged through the premises of 
Dibbler & Co., and the shop-man had pulled a 
bundle of lace from Christine’s pocket. Yes, 
there was conviction of robbery, although Chris- 
tine had not stolen the lace. She affirmed, 
hotly, ** never did it!” 

‘The shop-man merely said, **Come to the 
desk,” 

As she prepared to obey, trembling, confused, 
and astonished, the pretty girl in the corner, who 
wore pink bows in her hair, and who had grown 
deadly pale, grasped her arm. 

**Get your things and run away, Cliristine, 
before the police catch you. Quick!” 

Christine had snatched the little red hood. and 
fled in blind panic and fear, until she fell at 
Gottlieb’s feet. 

The old soldier now listened attentively to the 
story. 

‘*She came to me like Gretchen,” he said, 
with a smile Mother Bates could not wider 
stand, 

In the night the snow fell. The geranium in 
the window, pride of all the children, slirank 
from the frosty pane; the meagre fire died to a 
single coal. ‘The old woman had insisted upon 
giving Gottlieb a spare pallet in the corner; the 
children were huddled together on her side of 
the room ; Christine sat before the fire regarding 
her bruised wrist piteously. At midnight Gott- 
licb rose, and silently motioned the girl to take 
his place. She obeyed wonderingly, and sank 
into dreamless sleep. In the cold dawn Mother 
Bates discovered that the man had fainted on the 
hearth. 

Life may become infused with unexpected in- 
terest, which stimulates fresh exertion rather 
than hope. All through the night Gottlieb Braun, 
thinking of the lost Gretchen, gazed at the sleep- 
ing child; and when darkness screened a soft 
cheek, rose-flashed, swept by silky lashes, he 
listened to her quiet breathing, forming a new 
resolution, antil exhaustion overpowered him in 
the patient vigil. The advent of Christine Car- 
len in his life was not such a great event, only 
Gottlieb’s portion was such a very little one. 
God sent this humble man for you, Cliristine, 
slumbering among the shadows, within reach of 
the talons of that great bird of prey-—want. 

Gottlieb counted the days with haggard rest- 
lessness, a slow fever consuming his veins, pain 
gnawing at the very sources of life. While day- 
light lasted he dragged himself about the streets 
in search of food, at least, for Mother Bates’s lit- 
tle brood. When he returned at night Christine 
was romping with the children. The old wom- 
an, whose wrinkled brown face. framed in a black 
hood, was a landmark on the thoroughfare where 
she vended fruit, recklessly dispensed apples at 
the evening meal, observing Gottlieb sharply the 
while. Little Molly, bright-eved and saucy, with 
a ragged shawl pinned over her head, was mak- 
ing money in the slush and mire. Fear of the 
pohee kept Christine from joining her in street- 
sweeping. Sleep refused to visit Gottlieb’s weary 
What visions came to him in the night ? 
On ‘Tuesday morning Mother Bates said, 

** You come to the dispensary, my man.” 

‘“*What's the use? Its all the old wounds 
and the fever.” Then he added, with sudden 
tears in his eyes, ** God bless vou, good woman, 
for taking us in! ‘To-morrow I draw the pen- 
sion.” ‘Thus did he identify himself already with 
the Swedish maiden, 

Mother Bates scoffed loudly at sentiment, then 
paused at the’ foot of the staircase to wipe her 
own eyes on her gingham apron. Gottlieb was 
out all day. When he came back he gave his 
hostess a fifty-cent bill, with no other explaua- 
tion than that he had obtained a ‘“‘job” in a 
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warehouse despite his one arm. 
robbed him of all appetite for food. He spent 
a second night with wide eves fixed on the exi]- 
ing, counting the hours, delirium creeping ove; 
his senses. If he could only last until to-moy 
row! He would last, even if he crept to the goal 
on hands and knees. Desperate resolution made 
him face the day; desperate energy took him. 
pallid and trembling, to his post, and brough: 
him back at dusk to sink down speechless on 
Mother Bates’s pallet. ‘The tire of life only buri- 
ed in the sunken eves. When Christine sat be 
side the bed, he was quiet; when she moved 
away, a spasm of anxiety distorted his features, 
Billy ran for the doctor: Molly hushed the oth 
children ; the baby hid his head in Mother Bates’, 
lap. The doctor was out. 

**So I went for Aim,” said Billy, glancing Cli- 
riously and half nervously at the sick man. 

The noise of the street reached this quiet room 
only in a distant murmur. <A step was heard on 
the stair. Mother Bates moved uneasily. Billy. 
fuiling to find one kind of doctor, had chosen an 
other, and the difference was not clear to his 
own mind. Mother Bates had never received 
city missionaries with favor, and now one was 
at the door. Her creed was a crooked vet self 
helptul one. ‘* Every one must get along thie 
best they can,” she said. 

Ile was on the threshold—a grave, slender 
man, with dark, calm eves. ‘Terrible indeed if 
he proved a brokerm®reed! How did he divine 
the very depths of human need at a glance? 
With unerring tenderness he sought in Gort 
lieb's pocket for a package of money, guided by 
a look, and gauyve u ten dollar bill to the old 
‘Then he bent his ear to the faltering 
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woman. 
lips. 

se the 
her friends 
town.” 

Thus the old soldier made his last bequest, 
amd so, utterly spent in the batrle, died. 
ing merged into night, and darkness again vield- 
ed to the morning, when Christine Carlen’ was 
led away by the missionary. Mr. Gildwell knew 
nothing of the event, and Mother Bates said, 
grimly, to the good Inissionary, 

‘If ve take the baby, Sir, we'll just stay as 
we are.” 

Gottlieb Braun, soldier, laid away in a name 
less grave, had done whtat he could in saving the 
bloom of a young life. 


money—to send—the child—to 
in the West. She knows—the— 


EA-BATHING: 
IT'S USE AND ABUSE. 


By GHISLANI DURANT, M.D., Pu.D. 
Il.—~SEA-BATHING. 

SEA-WATER produces its etfects upon the or 
ganisin: 1, by its temperature; 2, by its chem- 
ical ; by its density ; 4. by the 
continual motion of the waves; and 5, by ab- 

sorption, : 

1. Zemperature.—The researches heretoforé 
made concerning the temperature of the ocean 
“are complete, We only know that on account 
of its density it experiences less variations than 
the water of rivers or lakes, and that it is in 
striking contrast with that of the surrounding 
air. Water being one of the poorest conductors 
ot heat, when the caloric strikes the surface of 
the ocean. being obliged tO put itself in equilib- 
rium between liquid dense molecules always in 
motion, it warms slowly, while the mglecules of 
the atmosphere being specitically lighter, the 
same caloric, by the reflection of its rays, warms 
rapidly the stratuin of air which is in contact 
with the sea. Wecan understand, then, why it 
is that the atmosphere is so mach warmer on a 
summer day than the ocean 4svater, and why at 
night, by an analogous reason, it cools so much 
more rapidly, and consequently why the temper- 
atury of the ocean should be more uniform and 
constant than that of the air. 

The changes of temperature in all large bodies 
of water are almost as marked and regular as the 
changes of seasons. In fact, thev are dependent 
upon the same causes which produce these phe- 
nomena—the solar influence upon the surface of 
the globe. We tind that the temperature of the 
ocean increases gradually during the month of . 
July in a proportion which never exceeds 2.25 
F.a day; during the month of August it reaches 
its maximum, 66.65° F.; here it remains for 
some time nearly constant, seemingly unaffected 
by the changes taking place in the atmosphere, 
and about the beginning of September begins to 
fall, and the decrease then goes on steadily. 

Let us now study the action of this tluid upon 
the human organism. 

The first effect produced is purely physical in 
its nature. It consists in a contraction of the 
tissues of the body and an irritation of the nerv- 
ous papilla scattered over its surface. ‘These are 
due to the difference of temperature between the 
body and the sea-water, to the saline constitu- 
ents of that fluid, and to the shock yiven the svs- 
tem by the water itself. These are the chief 
agencies which affect the human economy in 
sea-bathing. ‘They seem to explain nearly all 
the phenomena, both physiological and patholog 
jieal, to which sea-bathing gives rise. 

‘The maximum temperature of sea-water, as we 
have seen, is about 32° F. below that of the body. 
The impression of cold which we experience on en- 
tering the ocean shows conclusively that this agent 
robs the body of a portion of its caloric. This 
diminution of the temperature of the body, which 
is especially marked upon the surface, would di- 
minish the sensibility of the cutaneous nerves, 
force the blood toward the internal organs, and 
stop almost entirely cutaneous exhalation. 

2. Chemical Composition.— Although the com- 
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chief cause of the physiological phenomena man- 
ifested by the human economy, yet it is not the 
only one. In the saline constituents of sea-wa- 
ter we are to find an important agent, which, by 
the stimulating intluence it exercises upon the 
cutaneous surface, not only modifies greatly the 
action of the cold water upon the organism, but 
tends in a great measure to bring on reaction, 
and contribute to the consecutive effects. 
From the most recent observations we may 
assign to the water of the sea the fullowing com- 
position : 


Chioride of sodium. Ab 27.00 
Chioride of ...... 00.70 
Chioride of magnesium................ 03.60 
Sulphate of 02.30 
Bromide of magnesium................ 00.082 


To the above-named salts, which represent 
about 3.5 per cent. of its weight, sea-water owes 
its peculiar taste, odor, and properties. Let us 
add that in it are found also some traces of 
iodine. 

The salts of the ocean act upon the skin from 
the moment of immersion. ‘This is shown by 
the sensations experienced by some individuals 
at the time of immersion, but it is best observed 
during reaction. It is no doubt difficult to de- 
termine exactly the part performed by the saline 
particles; but probably we will not be contra- 
dicted when we state that they increase the in- 
tensity and duration of the reactionary period. 
The sensation of heat, as evidenced by the prick- 
ling, burning, ete., of the skin, is without doubt 
due to them. The eruptions, the unctuous ap- 
pearance, as well as the roughness, of the skin 
which we see in some bathers are evidently due 
to the same cause. 

3. Density.—The specific gravity of sea-water 
is to fresh-water as 1.0289 to 1.000; hence the 
effect of its density in bathing is very small com- 
pared with the causes we have just given. Its 
method of operation is entirely mechanical. Sur- 
rounded and compressed on all sides by a liquid 
the density of which is greater than that of at- 
mospheric air, the body emerges trom it small- 
er than before, not only by the amount of con- 
traction due to the action of the cold water upon 
the skin, but also by the diminution in volume 
due to the pressure of the surrounding water. 
‘The influence of this compression is chiefly ex- 
erted upon soft and vascular tissues, driving the 
fluids which they contain to the interior organs. 
In like manner exterior engorgements, being due 
especially to an accumulation of liquids, by virtue 
of this compressibility diminish in volume. ‘Thus 
the mechanical action of the density of sea-water 
concurs with the physiological action of the cold 
in favoring the phenomena of contraction. 

4. Motion of the Waves.—This intiuence also 
is purely mechanical. Its effects are due to fric- 
tion and percussion, and vary in intensity with 
the amount of motion of the water, according to 
the shore on which the sea beats, and the state of 
the atmosphere. 

We have all experienced the effects of mod- 
erate percussion upon the cutaneous surface in 
the shower-bath, which, by constantly renewing 
the water, must naturally aid in robbing the body 
of its heat, and stimulate the muscles and nerves 
to increased action. Similar ettects are produced 
by the friction and percussion of the sea-water ; 
hence they develop heat, and excite the skin to 
attempts at exhalation. ‘The etlect of the mvu- 
tion of the waves, then, is antagonistic in a meas- 
ure to that of the low temperature of the water. 
If, however, the movements of the waves are too 
strong, the same effect is produced on the body 
as by too violent exercise, and there results a 
feeling of lassitude, which may be so intense as 
to cause general debility. It the water is very 
rough, the impinging of the waves upon the chest, 
especially if it is small, or if there is any tend- 
ency to disease, produces symptoms of pectoral 
trouble. ‘This may be obviated ima measure by 
presenting the posterior portion of the trunk -to 
the waves. 

Thus the motion of the sea-water co-operates 
with its saline constitaents in exciting the nerv- 
ous sensibility of the skin, and when not too 
great, to some extent acts upon it like cold; for 
the vibration of the waves, renewing incessantly 
the water which is in contact with the body, 
favors as in the shower-bath the subtraction of 
the caloric, and tends to increase the intensity of 
the depressing action of the sea-bath. 

5. Absorption. —Most German authorities re- 
gard the influence of sea-bathing as depending 
in a great measure upon the absorption through 
the skin of the water and its saline constituents. 

The body of man is considered as a physical 
instrument having powers of action within cer- 
tain limits, but until recently no notice was taken 
of the individual differences manifested by each 
person. In the same way as disease varies in 
its effect upon different organisms, so each in- 
dividual has differences in the pliysiological 
manifestations of his health. In considering the 
absorption of the flaid by the cutaneous surtace 
of the body, allowance was not made for pul- 
monary absorption. Another element entering 
into this calculation is the influence of tempera- 
ture. It is important that observations should 


be made at different temperatures, the general: 


results noted, and the deductions based upon 
these general results. 

Dr. Durian took as a point of departure not 
the freezing-poimt of the F. scale, but a tem- 
perature from 90° to 95° F., which he charac- 
terized as the indifferent temperature. He found 
that if the temperature of the water Was above 
this point, the body lost in weight, while if below, 
it gained. therefore drew the following con- 
clusions: 1. Absorption through the cutaneous 
surface takes place if the temperature of the 
bath is less than that of the cutaneous surface. 


2. Absorption only takes place when this con- 
dition is fulfilled, The amount absorbed is 
proportional to the duration of immersion. 4. 
if the temperature of the water is greater than 
that of the body, then cutaneous exhalation takes 
place, and there is a corresponding diminution in 
the weight of the body. That the loss of 
weight bears a direct ratio to the duration of 
the bath and its temperature. 6. At the indif- 
ferent point (90° to 93°) there is an equilibrium 
between the absorption and cutaneous exhala- 
tion. 

Observations by different scientists have veri- 
fied the above results. Thus Semper observed 
that if a fuot-bath was prolonged for a consid- 
erable period, there was a sensible diminution in 
the amount of the fluid. Collard de Martigny 
found that if he kept his arms immersed in vases 
of different capacities filled with water for an 
hour, the level of the liquid fell. Cruikshank, 
who had a patient unable to swallow, calmed his 
thirst by ordering him to take two baths daily. 
Sanctorius found that the body increased in 
weight in damp weather. It is useless to cite 
further experiments in support of absorption 
through the skin; yet we must not lose sight 
of the fact that if we have on the exterior of the 
body an integument which absorbs readily, we 
have also in its prolongation to the internal sur- 
face—that is, in the mucous membrane which 
lines mouth, pharynx, lungs, etc.—one much 
more prone to absorb water. This membrane 
being the chief absorbent of the body, is not the 
increase in weight in damp weather due to its 
absorption of the vapor of water inspired ? 

As regards sea-bathing, we admit that a cer- 
tain portion of the saline constituents of the salt- 
water which remain upon the cutaneous surface 
of the body after a bath is, absorbed by it; we 
admit also the absorption of the water itself 
through the integument, but only provided the 
bath be sufficiently prolonged ; but if the immer- 
sion be but of short duration, the contraction of 
the cutaneous surface, which necessarily takes 
place, will preclude any absorption of the fluid 
by the skin. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

CIRCULARS in reference to the twenty-fourth 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science have just been issued 
by Professor F. W. PutsNam, the permanent 
secretary, to take place at Detroit on the Ilth 
of August. Among the special features of this 
session will be the mee ting of permanent sub- 
sections of chemistry and of entomology, large 
yatherings being expected at Detroit of persons 
specially interested in these subjects. 

The Entomological Club is to convene Tues- 
day, the 10th, the day preceding the regular 
meeting. All members who propose to attend 
are requested to send their addresses to Frevb- 
ERICK WOLFENDEN, secretary of the local com- 
mittee at Detroit. The details in regard to fa- 
cilities of transportation, etc., can be obtained 
by application to the local secretary. 

The principal officers of this meeting are Pro- 
fessor J. E. Hingarp, of Washington, president; 
Professor H. A. Newron, of New Haven, vice- 
president, Section A; J. W. Dawson, of Mont- 
real, vice-president, Section B; 8. W. JoHNson, 
of New Haven, chairman of Chemical Subsec- 
tion , F. W. Putnam, of Salem, permanent sec- 
retary; W.S. Vaux, of Philadelphia, treasurer. 

The death of H. H. Scuwane is announced as 
having taken place at Dessau April 11, ia his 
eighty-fifth year. He was formerly quite noted 
for his astronomical researches, having received 
a gold medal from the Royal Astronomical S8o- 
ciety in 


Professor Carrus died at Marburg on the 17th 
of April, at the age of forty-six, after a protracted 
illness. His scientific record is that of a chem- 
ist, his work consisting of researches upon the 
sulphur compounds, the oxysulphides of phos- 
phorus, etc. 


The operations in connection with the Amer- 
ican observations of the transit of Venus in De- 
cember were concluded by the return of the 
Lnited States steamer Swatara to New York on 
the 3lst of May, the port which she left in June 
last, consequently after an absence of about one 

ear, 

. The vessel left Hobart-Town on the 17th of 
February, and reached Melbourne on the 19th. 
On the Ist of March the homeward voyage was 
entered upon. Tierra del Fuego was sighted on 
the 3d of April, and the equator crossed on the 
ith of Mgm, in longitude 35°. A short stop was 
made af@Mfarbadoes on the 16th of May, just 
eleven weeks from Melbourne, for the purpose 
of securing a supply of water; and on the 20th 
the vessel left for New York, where she arrived, 
us stated, on the Jlst. 


The British corvette Challenger, engaged in 
scientific investigations in Edstern waters, ar- 
rived in Yokohama April 11, and will remain till 
the middle of June, when she will start on a 
further survey of the Ocean. 

The sealing season in Ne wfoundland has 80 
fur not been a success, the number taken by the 
different vessels up to the lth of April being 
less than 22,000. The Tigress, of Jb/aris rescue 
fuine, had secured only 3500 at the lalgpt advices. 


Professor Copg, in a preliminary report to 
Lieutenant WHEELER, in charge of the United 
States Geographical Survey west of the 100th 
meridian, enumerates eighty-three species of 
vertebrate animals as having been discovered by 
him in the deposits of the eocene lake that once 
covered the northern and western parts of New 
Mexico. Of these eight are tishes, twenty-four 
reptiles, and fifty-one mammals, Of the whole 
number, tifty-four species were introduced for 
the first time to the notice of scientists. This 
fauna is nearly related to that of the eocene of 
Wyoming in many respects, but differs in the 
distribution of many of the genera. Thus %e- 
osyops agenus, abundant in Wyoming, is not found 
in New Mexico, while Bat/hmodon, which does 


, long ago cut a yellow poplar-tree which, when « 


not occur in the Bridger beds of Wyoming, is 
the most abundant type in New Mexico, parts 
of over one hundred and fifty individuals belong- 
ing to seven species having been found by Pro- 
fessor Core. “Small tapiroid animals of the ge- 
nus Orohippus are abundant, and at least cleven 
species of lemurian monkeys were found. The 
carnivorous animals discovered number eleven 
species, some of which were as large as the jaguar, 
or larger. They are all quite distinct from liv- 
ing genera excepting one genus, which is related 
to the Asiatic civet. Some very small insectivora 
were also found, One of which is not larger than 
asmall shrew. The waters of the lake abound- 
ed in turtles, crocodiles, and gar-fishes. 


Mr. Ropert ArRTHINGTON, of Leeds, England, 
offers to subseribe £500 sterling towird a fund 
of £5000 for the purpose of securing a thorough 
scientific survey of Western Africa between St. 
Paul's River, in Liberia, and the Joliba branch 
of the Niger, with a view to the possible future 
construction of a narrow-gauge railway. 


Quite recently Dr. Krause announced, to the 
dismay of smokers, that a large amount of car- 
bonic Oxide yas was gencrated in the process of 
smoking, and that the uncomfortable feelings 
experienced by beginners were due to the swal- 
lowing of a portion of that substance. Dr. 
however, dissents from this conclusion, and 
thinks that the effects in question must be as- 
cribed to the volatile organic bases which fourm 
while tobacco is burning. 


The recent experiences of the British survey- 
ing ship the Basilisk, under Captain Moxessy, 
to which we have already referred, have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the character of New 
Guinea and its inhabitants. To the three races 
heretofore known upon the island—namely, the 
Papuans on the south, the Arfaks of the mount- 
ainous country on the north, and the Malays of 
the northwest—Captain Moressy has added a 
fourth by the discovery of another, probably a 
mixed race of Malays and Papuaus, inhabiting 
the whole of.the eastern peninsula of New 
Guinea in its northern and southern shores, from 
about 148° longitude to East Cape, which is in 
Lov? 53’, and the adjacent archipelago. 

This race, while distinctly Malayan, 
from the pure Malay in being smaller in stature, 
coarser in feature, thicker-lipped, and having 
more frizzled hair. The race merges into pure 
Papuan in the neighborhood of Cape Possession. 
They bury their dead in the ground, and build 
sinall thatched huts over them. Their houses, 
like those of the Papuans, are built ou piles, — 
communicate with the ground by means of 
pole notched with steps. They cultivate the 
ground pretty successtully, using stone mat- 
tocks for turning up the soil. Cannibalism ap- 
pears to be known among them, but prevails 
only toaslight degree. The men are but slightly 
tattooed, while the women are tattooed all over 
in graceful patterns. Unlike the Papuans, they 
possess the art of making pottery. They are 
better fishermen than the Raseene, having a 
greater variety of implements, as well as of ca- 
Up to the time of the visit of the Basilisk 
they seemed to have had very little acquaintance 
With white men. 


The annual report of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archwology and Ethnology, 
brought up to April, 1875, comes appropriately 
dressed in mourning, on account of the death of 
its first director, Professor Jerrries WYMAN, 
whose loss American science was called upon to 
deplore some time in September last. Atter his 
decease the establishment was placed in charge 
of Professor F. W. PutTNAM, who has made up 
the present report in part from Professor Wy- 
MAN s notes, Jt is well known that the Peabody 
Museum is extremely rich in objects of Euro- 
pean prehistoric civilization. Indeed, it may al- 
most be said that no one European museum has 
so large and varied a collection of specimens be 
longing to the Stone Age of different parts of 
th: it continent. Its additions of most note, 
however, during the past year consist in a num- 
ber of earthenware dishes and vases, obtained 
near New Madrid, Missouri, and elsewHere in 
that State, by Professor J. C. SwaLLow, and pur- 
chased from him for the sum of $1500. An iim- 
mense variety of curious vases, pots, and other 
articles was obtained, the former contracted at 
the top, where human and animal figures of con 
siderable excellence of execution are represent 
ed. A very interesting portion of the report is 
that in which Professor PUTNAM details the re- 
sults of his visits to sundry caves in Kentucky 
and Indiana, and especially his diseovery, in 
places far removed from the entrance, of foot- 
prints of the prehistoric races made in the dust, 
toyether with sandals of vrass, yarious articles 
of dress, and clothing materials. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue new uniform rates of postage between the 
United States and the foreign countries included in 
the General Postal Union, to which reference was 
made in a recent number of the Weekly, will commence 
July 1, 1875, and not July 11, as we were made to say 
by a typographical error. To all these countries the 
postage on prepaid letters will be five cents per half 
ounce, Prepayment of letters is optional; but unpaid 
letters will be charged in the country of destination 
with double the rate levied on prepaid letters; and for 
unpaid letters received in this country ten cents per 
half ounce will be charged. The prepayment of postal 
cards, registered articles, newspapers, and other print- 
ed papers is compulsory. Newspapers and other 
printed papers unpaid or insufficiently prepaid can 
not be forwarded. Other articles when anpaid or in- 
sufficiently -paid will be charged as unpaid letters, 
after deducting the value of the stamped envelopes or 
postage Stamps employed. 


From the statements made by the survivors of the 
steamer Vicksburg, it appears that there was no panic 
or «special confasion on board when the vessel was 
struck by the ice, nor even when the danger became 
known. There were seven boate—more than enough 
to take off all the passengers and crew. But au acci- 
dent which occurred in launching the first boat, and 
the unexpected sinking of the steamer, resulted in an 
appalling loss of life, 


The poplar-trees of West Virginia are something 
remarkable. A man who lives near Rocky Point not 
erried 


differs 


to the aaw-mill, turned ont 9500 feet of plank. The 
tree produced ten logs which were ten teet in length, 
The top log, or the log nearest the top of the tree, 
measured three feet in diameter in the yellow. The 
lumber from this one tree was sufficient to erect a 
confortable and good-sized dwelling-house, for which 
purpose it was used. It is said there are large num- 
bers of trees of the same kind on the same lands, but 
many of them are larger than the one mentioned, and 
consequently troublesome to haul. 


Last year the “Summer Home” for poor children 
was situated in a delightful spot on Staten Island, but 
it lacked bathing facilities. For the present summer 
the Home is to be located at Bath, Long Island, close 
by the beach. The children will be constantly under 
the surveillance of suitable persons. 


The Long Branch Surf is the name of a printed 
sheet which promises to give the fashionable news 
and gossip of that popular watering-place. 


A tunnel through Mont Blanc has been proposed by 
an Alsacian engineer, who thinks it svill not be more 
difficult than the Mont Cenia Tunnel. 


Numerous letters continue to reach us from persona, 
who have been much interested in reading the High® 
er Life of Animals.” One gentleman, of Denver, Col- 
orado, writes as follows: 

“The remarkable actions of a young duck and pu!- 
let, of which I was an eye-witnes=, induce me to give 
you an account of them. 

* Last summer there wandered into my back-yard a 
pullet about threegnonths old, accompanied by a duck 
of about the same age. My attention was drawn to 
them by the unusual actions of both, and upon inuves- 
tigation I found that the duck had by some means lost 
about three-quarters of an inch or more of the upper 
portion of its bill W ondering how it could pick up 
tood with its bill in this condition, I threw down a 
handful of corn. The duck did not see it, being some 
distance away, but the pullet immediately ran to it, 
and taking up a grain in its bill, set up a loud ‘ cluck- 
ing,’ as the mother hen does when calling her chicks 
to her. Upon this the duck ran to the puilet, who, 
holding her head well up, qonnes the grain of corn, 
which was caught by the duck before it reached the 
ground. The pullet continued to * call,’ while it-pick- 
ed up the grains and dropped them for the duck to 
catch, which it did twice out of three times at least. 
I thirrk it remarkable, because it seems impossible that 
the pullet could have been taught tv thus provide for 
the maimed duck.” 

Only two free public baths for this cred ity ! Well, 
two are better than none. But if the estimate made, 
that nearly 13,000 persons daily go to each of these 
baths, is correct, some notion of their popularity may 
be obtained, and the desirability of greater facilities is 
apparent. None are admitted to these baths without 
tickets; bat so great is the crowd that many, e#pecial- 
ly those who are feeble and infirm, are never able to 
get inside the bath-house. They are obliged to give 
way to those who are more able to force an entrance. 
One bath ia at the foot of Fifth Street, on the Eaet 
River, the other on the North River at Tenth Street. 
There shonld be at least a dozen public baths in the 
metropolis of America. 

The corner-etone of the new Art Building of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary was laid on June 1. 

About two miles from Poughkeepele a terrible acci- 
dent recently occurred. The coachman of Mr. John 
Fk. Winslow waa boiling a mixture for harness black- 
ing, when, on adding some turpentine to it, suddenly 
itiyvnited. In endeavoring to lift the kettle from the 
stove the burning liquid spattered on his clothing and 
set it on fire. Hlia little daughter attempted to assist 
him, but her clothing was soon in flames. Her moth- 
er, hearing her cries, rushed to her resene, and at length 
succeeded in extinguishing the blaze, but not until the 
child was fatally burned. The coachman was running 
wildly about, all in a blaze, when Mr. Winslow reached 
the place, and called to him to throw himeelf on the 
ground and roll the fire out. He did so with success, 
but not until he was terribly burned, 


The influx of visitors to Newport does not come 
until July; consequently, although Newport does not 
abound in hotels, theres plenty of room for all June 
In fact, one visitor who ventured early in 
June to investigate the beauties of the beach was ai- 
most frightened to find himself entirely alon 
mile or #0 of wooden seats all to himeelt, 
change the aspect of that same beach. 


puesta, 


, With a 


July will 


During the first six weeks after the 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren fifty complafits were made of ill treatment of 
children, and the cases all investigated by the society. 
Through the exertions of this society many children 
Ftreets or to 


ineorporation 


whe have been compelled to bey in the 
perform labor unequal to their strength have been re- 
lieved and placed in school. 


It ia stated that the Coliseum erected a few years 
ago at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Broadway has 
been purchased by a gentleman of Philadelphia, who 
intends to remove the building and re-erect it in the 
Park of that city. It is estimated that it can be re- 
moved for about $10,000. 

Many curious stories are told of Leo Lespés, better 
known as “.Timothee Trimm,” @ journalist of great 
sprightliness and versatility, who recently died in Par- 
is. He wasa recklessly generous spendthrift, and even 
when money came prosperously into his pocket he oft. 
en found himeelf in straits, from which he sought 
to emerge by devices which won him the reputation 
of a practical joker of rare order. One day Le=pés, be- 
ing at work, Was disagreeably intraded on by a cred- 
itor, whe announced his intention of not departing 
till he was paid. Parle the creditor 
planted himself on a chair, and Lespes beheld him with 
consternation draw bread and cheese from his pock- 
ets as though to fortify himself against events. Sev- 
eral hoarse glided by; Lespées had resumed his writing, 
and finished an article. The creditor showed no signa 
of moving, and, from the glances which he cast at «4 
sofa, was evidently speculating what kind of bed it 
would make. Suddenly Lespes rose, and with bits of 
bewspaper began carefully blocking all the apertures 
through which air could come into the room. He then 
made preparations for lighting a charcoal fire; but bes 
fore applying the match, paste «i on the wall, nat oppo- 
site the creditor's eves, a paper thas laconically word- 
ed: “* Take notice that we died of our own will.” 

“What are you doing 7?” exclaimed the cr ditor, un- 
eanily. 

*“ Your society would render life intoleralLie, so we 
are going to commit suicide together,” answered Tim+ 
othée, tranquilly. 

Needless to say that the creditor decampcd. 
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MITRED TYRANTS. 


FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC POINT OF, VIEW. 
By THE REV. FATHER STACK, 

I provost to demonstrate in the Weekly this 
proposition: ‘The power ot the Koman Catholic 
bishops of America is a tvranny within the 
Church, and a standing danger to the Ifberties 
of the country. My thesis naturally divides into 
two parts: the first respecting the Church -as 
considered in herself—the internal economy of 
the Church: the second respecting the relauion 
of the Church in America torthe civil state. I 
will proceed accordingly, wishing only to pre+ 
mise that I speak throughout as a Catholic, from 
the stand-point of a citizen-priest. 

jt may surprise Inany persons to learn thaf 
the Cathohe population of the United States was 
probably 5,500,000 in 1870, ‘This does not ap- 
pear from the census returns, but it is neverthe- 
less true. ‘The census of religious bodies is, at 
most, an approximation; the returns are usual- 
ly made up according to church accommodations 
or sittings. But while this rule may give us ap- 
proximately the numbers of Protestant denomi- 
nations—because there is only one congregation 
to every Protestant church—it is quite mislead- 
ing when applied to Catholics. In the larger 
cities and towns Catholic churches are crowded 
every Sunday by two, three, tour, or five distinct 
congregations ; and therefore the church sittings 
furnish no accurate aecount of the Catholic pop- 
ulation. ‘To get at the real number, the sittings 
should be twice or three times multiplied. We 
Catholics have a ready way of fixing the amount 
of our population, which experience has proved 
to be in the main correct. We allow an average 


‘of 2000 people for each priest; and as we know 


the number of priests almost to a man, we have 
only to multiply this number by 2000. There 
are, at least, 4500 priests in the United States. 
These tigures, multiplied by 2000, give us a pop- 
ulation of 9,000,000. Some put the estimate 
higher, and say 10,000,000 to 12,000,000, — I will 
say 8,500,000 to be below the mark; and though 
Statistics are drv reading, I will take a brief re- 
trospect of the growth by which the Church has 
attained these grand proportions. 

The roots of the Catholic Church reach away 
back to the beginnings of American history. 
Bancroft tells us: ** The first permanent efforts 
of French enterprise in colonizing America pre- 
ceded any permanent English settlement north 
of the Potomac.- Years before the Pilgrims 
anchored within Cape Cod, the Roman Catholic 
Church had been planted by missionanes froin 
France in the eastern moiety of Maine.” But it 
was the colony of Maryland, founded by Lord 
Baltimore in 1634, that became the nucleus of 
Catholic development. At the date of Inde- 
pendence Catholics numbered about 25,000, In 
1789 they were 30,000, in a total population of 
3.000.000, or one-one-hundredth of the whole. It 
was in 1789 that the Church was regularly es- 
tablished on American soil by the erection of a 
bishopric at Baltimore. ‘The work done up to 
that time was in the nature of missionary enter- 
prise. 

In 1808 Catholics were 190,000, in a total 
population of 6,500,000, or oné-sixty-tifth of the 
whole; in 1830 they were 450,000, in a total of 
13,000,000, or one-twenty-ninth of the whole : in 
1840 they were 960,000, in a total of 17,070,000, 
or one-eighteenth of the whole; m 1850 they 
were 2,150,000, in a total of 23,191,000, or 
one-eleventh of the whole; in 1860 they were 
4,400,000, in a total of 31,000,000, or one-sev- 
enth of the whole; in 1870 they were 8,500,000, 
in a total of about 40,000,000, or more than 
one-fifth of the whole. 

Thus has the Catholic Church grown by colos- 
sal strides in the United States. For a period 
of forty years—1830 to 1870—Catholics miore 
than doubled their number from census to cen- 
sus; that is to say, the Church reeeived a de- 
cennial increase of more than one hundred per 
cent., while the general population increased in 
the ratio of about thirty-five percent. Wonder- 
ful as the fact seems, it ts easily accounted for 


twhenwe recollect the swarms of people that iin- 


migration brought to our shores. From 1830 to 
1870 ever 2,000,000 Irish emigrants came to 
the United States, not to mention German and 
other nationalities, and of these the great ma- 
jority professed the Catholic faith. Other causes 
likewise might.be recited. But it is enough 
for my purpose to show the present numerical 
strength of the Church in America. 

Of course bishops and priests increased in a 
manner corresponding to the increase of the peo- 
ple. The first bishop was appointed for Baki- 
more In 1780. In L808 there was one at New 
Orleans, one at Louisville, one at Boston, one at 
New York. In 1830 there were eleven bishops ; 
in 1840, sixteen: in 1850, thirtv-three ; in 1860, 
forty-three; in 1870, sixty. The whole estab- 
lishment now consists of one cardinal, seven 
archbishops, fifty bishops, 4500 priests, 
and 8,500,000 people. 

I MAY add, the above recapitulation is taken 
chiefly from the Cetholic World—a magazine 
edited in New York by Father Hecker—which 
is the most authentic periodical of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. . 

And now we may ask, Ilow are those Catholic 
millions governed ? ‘The inquiry is not Improper 
or impertinent, because we have a right to ask in 
this country how any and all corporations stand 
in relation to the body-politic; and, moreover, 
it should be presumed that there is no necessity 
for secret machinations in the presence of liberty. 
ur investigation, therefore, can not reasonably 
offend, 

Let us first see how Catholics as such onght 
to be governed, and then look at the modus ope- 
rand in the United States. 

The Catholic Church in her normal condition 
is regulated by the enactments of her 
al councils, forming an admirable, 
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known as the canon laws, which are administer- 
ed by officials known as the hierarchy. ‘The hie- 
rarchy is composed of bishops and priests, with 
the Pope at their head as supreme executive. 
Within this organization, and auxiliary to it, are 
found minor ones—as it were wheels within a 
wheel—directed by a special code of their own, 
and also subordinate to the Pope. Such are the 
Jesuits, for instance. 

Territorially, the Church is divided into dio- 
ceses and parishes, each diocese being superin- 
tended by a bishop, and each parish being su- 
perintended by a priest. 

Bishops and priests hold their offices during 
life or good behavior. It is a legal requirement 
that no candidate shall euter the ministry unless 
with the obligation of devoting himself forever 
to the Church; and it is further stipulated that, 
in recompense for this life service, every imdi- 
vidual enrolled in the ministry shall be entitled 
to receive trom the organization a decent lite 
support suited to his rank. A solemn contract 
or quasi-contract is thus legally created between 
the Church and the individual clergyman, 

Again, bishops and priests are intrusted with 
the ordering of the Church, the execution of the 
canon law. And they possess the right of local 
leyislation. It is provided in the Council of 
Trent that a synod of priests, with the bishop 
as president, shall convene annually in each di- 
ocese to inspect the details of discipline, and 
adopt whatever local measures may be advisa- 
ble, it being always understood that all local ar- 
rangements must be in keeping with the general 
canons, the fundamental law. ‘The theory is 
that priests in synod represent their several 
flocks and bespeak their wants. ‘The bishop in 
synod exercises a negative. 

A priest, as soon after his ordination as may 
be convenient, is installed rector or pastor of 
some parish church, to remain in that parish for 
life. So says the general law, which also speci- 
fies the circumstances under which he may re- 
sign, exchange, be removed, or suspended. But 
nothing 1s to be done arbitrarily. 

The mode of appointing bishops varies in dif- 
ferent countries. In some countries, as in France 
and Austria, the government nominates, or sig- 
nifies its placet, and the Pope contirms; in oth- 
ers, as in Ireland, the priests elect their bishop, 
and the Pope confirms. The latter method is 
donbtless the more commendable, inasmuch as 
it approaches more nearly to our sense of repre- 
sentative authority. 

The bishop is the executive of a diocese, and 
a principal agent of the Church. His power 
might, therefore, become dangerous, and accord- 
ingly we find his office circumscribed by wise 
and equitable laws tending to make the admin- 
istration of it consistent with the rights of other 
classes. It should be remembered that the leg- 
islation of the Catholic Church grew with the 
civilization of Europe, at. least down to the six- 
teenth century, and that in all her councils, ex- 
cept the Council of the Vatican, there sat the 
embassador of the king as well as the legate of 
the Pope. Consequently the legislation of the 
Church ran parallel to that of civil society, and 
when the protection of law was thrown around 
the personal rights of members of the gtate, a 
similar protection was extended to the personal 
rights of members of the Church. As far back 
as 1215—the epoch of the Magna Charta—we 
tind Pope Innocent ILL. proclaiming in the (£e- 
umenical Council of Lateran a decree which or- 
dains that no subject of the Church shall be 
degraded or punished without process of judicial 
trial, wherein the accused may have full oppor- 
tunity to defend himself, being apprised of the 
charges against him, and meeting his accusers 
face to face. ‘This was the common law of the 
Church before the time of Innocent. He ground- 
ed his decree expressly on the Holy Scripture, 
the source of all just laws in Christian civiliza- 
tion. Since his time that decree has been em- 
bodied with the positive or canon laws of the 
Church. It was renewed and re-enforced by 
the Council of Trent, and has remained in the 
buoks unaltered to this day. 

Such is an imperfect and brief sketch of the 
standard form of Catholic government. The 
Church resembles a limited monarchy more 
closely than any other type of civil government, 
and comprises, to a respectable degree, the idea 
of election and representation. I am aware it is 
the Protestant impression that Catholicism sig- 
nities arbitrary one-man power, from the Pope 
down to the humblest priest. Enough has been 
suid, I trust, to prove this impression erroneous 

except in so far as one derives his opinion 
from the doings of the Vatican Council, which 
saw fit to invest the Pope with absolute, irre- 
sponsible authority in the domain of government 
as well as in the domain of faith. But this is 
not the occasion to dwell on that strange fact. 
‘The work of the Vatican Council can scarcely 
be considered a finality when so many nations 
of Christendom are preparing to compel a re- 
versal of the Vatican Decrees. 

From all that has been said, however, it would 
be inferred that the 8,000,000 Catholics of Amer- 
ica are controlled by the same laws which regu- 
late the Church in Catholic countries like Ireland ; 
that the priests here represent their congregations 
in synod, and vote in local legislation ; that the 
priests, equally with the bishops, hold their oftice 
for lite and enjoy the benefits of their contract 
for life—support in the ministry ; that the priests 
elect the bishops ; and that the entire organiza- 
tion is under the canon law passed from time to 
time in the councils of the Church, and matured 
by her illustrious experience. But this conject- 
ure would be wholly mistaken. ‘The fact is far 
otherwise. 

What, then, is the fact ? 
lics of America governed ? 

The fact is, the Catholics of America—more 
than one-fifth of the population—are governed 
by absolute, irresponsible power, cenicred in the 
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class of bishops, and wielded by them without 
regard of any law, civil or ecclesiastical. And 
so supreme is the arbitrary will of every individ- 
ual bishop within his diocese that there is no ap- 
peal from his fiat. ‘The editor of the New York 
Freeman's Journal, who is himself a leader of 
Catholic thonght, an able and fearless advocate 
of the Church, has, with more truth than irony, 
nicknamed these bishops *‘the little popes of 
America.” And a distinguished priest, writing 
in the Freeman (1869), describes them as ‘* play- 
ing the triple role of judge, jury, and hangman.” 
Nor is*the description overdrawn, These Amer- 
ican bishops accuse and condemn, expel and sus- 
pend, excommunicate and punish, without fear 
of accountability to any law. ‘They have the 
“perilons mouths 

That boar in them one and the self-same tongue 

Either of condemnation or approof, 

Bidding the law make court'sy to their will.” 


They possess at once the legislative, judicial, and 
executive functions of government, which is the 
very definition and quintessence of tyranny. 
** No court or jury,” says Judge Sharswood, of 
Philadelphia, ** are Jnvested with any arbitrary 
discretion to determine a cause according to 
their mere notions of justice. Such a discretion 
vested in any body of men would constitute the 
most appalling of despotisms.” Now, taking 
these weighty words of an eminent jurist, what 
should be said of the power of the American 
bishops, whose mere notion or caprice determines 
every cause, and disposes of every person and 
thing, within the sphere of their office? It is 
manifestly an appalling despotism. ‘* In Amer- 
ica,” suys a writer in the Juternational Reriew, 
‘*to such a degree do the laws on the one hand, 
and the absence of legislation on the other, favor 
the practice of absolute personal government on 
the part of the bishop that the unanimous pro- 
test of all the priests and all the people would 
have no more influence against the decision of 
his lordship than the*whistling of the wind.” 

When we say despotism, we sav slavery. 
Slavery, upheld in the sacred name of religion, 
pervades all the Catholic denomination in the 
United States. The mass of the laity, it is true, 
do not recognize the fact. Unaccustomed as 
those good people are to reflect on matters of 
such gravity in the Church, they merely follow 
the prescribed routine of their pious duties, little 
caring whether the authority controlling them is 
limited or absolute, lawful or despotic. ‘The rites 
and ministrations of religion come to them all 
the same, and they are content. Here and there, 
[ am glad to say, intelligent laymen appreciate 
and deplore the situation. 


* Adparent rari nantes in gurzite vasto.” 
gurg 


But it is the priests on whom the oppression 
lies with the burden of a chronic nightmare. 
Being themselves a grade of the hierarchy and 
gentlemen by profession, they ouglit to feel most 
keenly sensitive to the usurpation that tramples 
on their rights. IL sav usurpation, because the 
atrocious tyranny existing in America would 
not be tolerated a single twelvemonth in any 
Catholic country. Bishops in France and Spain, 
Italy and Brazil, are careful to make no such 
pretension, but eschew the role of autocrats to 
avoid the penalty of exile or imprisonment for 
such conduct, And no one need be told how 
they are dealt with in Germany and Switzerland. 
It is evident that all other nations would contine 
bishops to their legitimate spiritual office, and 
forbid them the exercise of any powers not con- 
sistent both with the laws of the Church and the 
laws of the land. But in America they boldly 
repudiate the laws of the Church, and simply ig- 
nore the laws of the States. In America alone 
the government of the Church stands inversely 
related to political ideas and institutions. Where 
we enjoy the largest political freedom we sutler 
the worst form of ecclesiastical tyranny. This 
has been called ** a puzzling paradox ;” but if we 
glance below the surface, the explanation of the 
puzzling paradox is not far to seek. 

karly in American history, and with a fore- 
sight worthy of a better cause, the bishops per- 
ceived in the generous PPlicy of our government 
an opportunity to build up their class power, and 
were not slow to profit by the advantage. The 
avowed constitutional non-interference of the 
Federal government with religions of any kind 
gave them full scope to lay the foundations of 
the edifice in which they now reign as supremely 
as the Czar of Russia on his throne. And from 
the moment they first began to cherish their 
dominant ambition for class power their con 
stant endeavor has been to exclude the canon 
law, subjugate the priesthood, and, through the 
priesthood, the docile multitude of believers. 
They have succeeded. ‘The 4500 priests of 
America are reduced to a mere caste, and are so 
enslaved as to be mere tools in the hands of the 
bishops. ‘The priests have no sort of representa- 
tion; they have no voice in synod; none in the 
election or nomination of their masters, the bish- 
ops. Instead of holding their office for life, as the 
law of the Church guarantees, they are liable to 
be deprived of their rank and emoluments, and to 
be cast friendless upon the World by the caprice of 
the bishop's will. Their honor, their reputation, 
their livelihood, are at the mercy of the bishop. 
[ might say their very life is at his mercy; for 
if you deprive men of the means of living—and 
the avocation of clergyman is the only one for 
which most of them are qualified—do you not 
virtually deprive them of life ? ; 

“* You take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live.” 

In short, the 4500 priests are treated as hav- 
ing no rights which the bishops are bound to re- 
spect. And as this is an extreme assertion, re- 
minding one of the famous Dred Scott decision. 
I will delay to prove it by an imaginary example. 
Take a case of the commonest right. Suppose 
a priest owns a horse and buggy, having bonght 
aud paid for them with his own money. The 
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bishop covets this little property, and demands 


that horse and buggy be transterred to him 


Now if the priest refuses to do so, and is at al) 
stubborn, tle bishop may take up his pen and 

write to the aforesaid priest as loliows: 


Rev, Sirn,— Your administration of the affaire or. 
nected with the church of St. Patrick tas tee 


that I feel myself compelled to remove you and 

the church vacant. And I now torbid you . 
any priestly facuities in Bishoptown, even to say mee 
This prohibition binds svb grari. You may ea 


at my head-quarters, and I will inform vou of my fue. 
dices 


ther intentions in your regard. But if I don Dp 
to be in good humor when you Come, vou had ber 
not see me, as I might then be inclined to send yoy ¢ 
—purgatory. 

(Signed) “Guiecurs, Bishop of Hardknox 

This note does the business. 
priest out of his office and living. 
priest no remedy in the Church ? 
he has not. He has, de jure; and he has not. 
de facto. The law of the Church provides for 
an ecclesiastical tribunal to trv and adjudicate 
in all differences between priests and bishops. 
But the bishop iInterposes his non placet, und 
Will not allow any such thing as an ecclesias- 
tical tribunalin America. Whiat, then, is left for 
the priest but to have recourse to civil law to en- 
force his rights of contract with the Chureh ? 
Afid vet if he so falls back on his eitizenship, 
he is likely to get excOmmunicated for his pains, 
In this state of facts, it Is unnecessary to add, 
ninety-nine priests out of a hundred would sur- 
render horse and buggy and quietly submit even 
to greater hardships in order to hold their pjaces. 
Why, if they but complain of their grievances and 
murmur at oppression, they are heralded as guilty 
of treason; the mad-dog ery of scandal is raised 
against them; and they are swiftly visited. with 
episcopal indignation in the shape of * spiritual 
penalties.” ‘Thus they are effectually muzzled, 
so that the world might never know any thing 
of their servitude and sufferings, except a rash 
rebel like myself runs the risks of speaking. 

To have any conception of what are stvled 
** spiritual penalties’ im the Church, it should be 
remembered that when any one is punished with 
excommunication he is believed by all the faith- 
ful to be doomed to perdition. The Catholic 
populace conscientiously judge him to be bevond 
the pale of the Christian Chureh, that is, in their 
estimation, shut out from the NSaviour’s atone- 
ment, and dammed for all eternity in advance, 
unless he so repent as to accept the terms dictatéd 
by **my lord bishop.” I can assure the reader 
that it is far from comfortable to be thus marked 
out in so large a community, to be conscious that 
you are esteemed an outlaw, with God's wrath 
upon you in the present life, and nothing but 
hell fire awaiting vou m the life to come. In 
this light, it ceases to be either a jest or a marvel 
that my fellow-Catholics of the laity entertain 
the sincerest veneration for episcopal mandates. 

When a priest is the victim, when for any cause 
he incurs the ill will of the bishop, and thereby 
falls under ban and interdict, he becomes an ob- 
ject of suspicion and perhaps of scorn, as fallen 
trom a high estate. In the eyes of the laity, ex- 
cept among the more intelligent and manly, he 
is no longer to be reverenced, but rather to be 
despised or pitied. ‘They may hail him no more 
with the endearing appellation ** father,” but turn 
from him as ** the accursed,’ sometimes denying 
him the charities and courtesies of life. Such is 
the effect of Catholic training in the interest of 
class power, and, alas! I know of many a no- 
ble-hearted brother priest driven into the very 
‘slough of despond” before that odious, stupid 
public sentiment. Often the priests thus disa- 
bled are in want of bread. It was the bishop's 
policy to keep them poor and dependent while in 
office. When they get suspended, or . 
as the laity express it, their condition is poor in- 
deed. ‘They are torced to skuik like vagabonds in 
the by-paths and alleys of society, seeking reliet 
from their former associates, ‘These are /es misé- 
rables of the priesthood, in whom are sometimes 
found recruits for wild adventure, and, apropos 
of’ their wretched condition, they nre christened 
**the Gypsy priesthood.”” And yet many of these 
men, so cruelly hounded and persecuted, were the 
equals—nay, in virtue and talent the superiors 
of the mitred tyrants who crushed them down, 
and many of them committed no other offense 
than that of showing a disposition to assert their 
manhood and their lawtul nghts. 


It throws the 
But has the 


lie has. und 


** 


silenced, 


“Oh, but man, proud man, 

Dreseed in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured— 

His viaussy cssence—like an angry ape, 

Piays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As make the angels weep.” 

The priests are slaves, and, at the same time, 
the instruments of the enslaving power. They 
are the men who move among the people, and 
talk to them and execute among them the orders 
of the bishops. Can any manner of lite be more 
unenviable and insufferable? Why, if l’rotessor 
Huxley were to classify us according to science, 
he would have to put us the lowest in the cate 
gory of his “conscious automata.” And it St, 
Paul were speaking for us, he would exclaim, 
“We are of all men the most miserable.” 

The enslavement of the priesthood is the main 
instrumentality of the class power of bishops. 
But thev have other Cs likewise, hey 
have the proprietorship of church property, and 
generally hold in fee-simple, not in trust, the 
title of Cs, presbyteries, ceme 
teres, and other real estate. Hlence thes could 
oust the congregations from their houses of wor- 
ship and the priests from their dwellings by per- 
emptory mandamus. ‘The very law of the land 
is thus made subservient to the bishop's ego dico 

Moreover, they have a so-called ** religious” 
press at their disposal. Few bishops are with- 
out a newspaper to act as the organ of their offi- 
cial communications, circulating among the faith- 
ful, and supplying pabulum for their piety in the 
shape of articles laudatory of bishops and dennn- 
ciatory of any thing counter to their interests or 
convenience. ‘There is not a Catholic paper in 
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America that can dfiord to strike out, with any 
hy ype of success, in lependently of the bis shops. 
It is to the credit of Mr. M*Masters that the 
New York Freeman’ s Journal undertook an in- 
dependent course a lew years since, and for a 
while dealt heavy blows at ** the little popes of 
America.” But even the Freeman is now silent, 
having found the independent course a buotless 
entre! prise. 

Thus pulpit, property, and press are suborned 
to sustain the tyranny of bishops and propagate 
monstrous usurpations. I say snonstrous 
usurpation, because it mutilates the canon law, 
detorms the Church Catholic, und violates Holy 
Writ. The Divine Master.taught us all a great 
lesson when He rebuked the rising ambition of 
thie of Zebedee, saving, ** You know that 
the princes of the yventiles lovd it over them: 
and they that are the greater , exercise power upon 
them. It shall not be so among you, but who- 
soever will be the greater among you, let him be 
vour minister: and he that will be first among 
you, shall be your servant.. Even as the Son 
of Man is not come to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” But what care our bishops for this 
salutary injunction? Alas! they breathe not the 
spirit of the meek and gentle Nazarene whose 
disciples they would fain appear. ‘They are but 
proud princes of the earth, lording it over all 
thev can. 

‘*Woe to vou seribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites: because you are like to whited sepal- 
chres, which outwardly appear to men beautiful, 
but within are full of dead mens bones, and of 
all filthiness. So you also outwardly indeed ap- 
pear to men just; but inwardly you are full of 
hy poerisy and iniquity. 

Now, however much I reprobate the tyranny 
of these bishops, I should admire their 
sistency if, while they withheld the canon law 
from the priests, they refused for themselves 
the benefits of its protection. But while thev 
have oxen excluded the laws of the Church 
calculated" t an independent clergy, 
they have managed with singular tact and ¢ lev- 
erness to retain all the canon laws bearing on 
their own office. Every bishop in America 
holds his oftice for life under the law of the 
Council of Trent, and is just as independent as 
the Bishop of Dublin, Paris, Vienna. ‘The 
Pope even could not remove or suspend an Amer- 
ican bishop save by process of the canon law 
aud after the fairest and fullest trial before his 
peers. ‘his curious anomaly is aptly described 
in. the New York Freeman as bishops with 
fixed tenures and a priesthood all afloat.” 

Am I not correct, then, iu designating this 
class power of bishops a monstrous usurpation, 
a tyranny, a despotism? ‘Though these ure se- 
vere words, I am not acquaMted with any milder 
or softer words that would express the fact. ‘The 
funlt is with the fact, not mine. On what ground 
did the colonists shake off their allegiance to 
George III. and characterize him a tyrant? 
Was it not because he denied them the common 
rights of Enylishmen ? So I characterize the 
American bishops tyrants because they deny 
Catholic priests and people the nghts guaran- 
teed by the laws of the Church. 

But some one asks is this extraordinary and 
astonishing power of bishops established avowe vd - 
ly for the sake of power, or do they advance any 
plea for their peculiar and despotic sway 2? T hey 
are pleased to inform us that the interests of re- 
ligion demand. it; that the Church can not oth- 
erwise prosper in the United States. ‘Their chief 
argument, every where insisted on, ts that the 
United States is ‘*a missionary country ;” and 
from this they infer that it is fit only for absolute 
personal government by them. ‘That is to say, 
vou are all heathens, are, at best, semi-civilized, 
und ean not be controlled except by a species of 
dictatorial authority suited to barbarous nations, 
And we Catholics, who in other parts of the 
world are regulated by the machinery of laws and 
courts, have the misfortune of living in America 
among the heathen, and must theretore be satis- 
fied with *‘ ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain.” Bat, seriously, this argument an 
adroit sophisin, a specious fallacy, that requires 
to be calmly and carefully contute L. The Cath- 
olie Church does allow what is called ** missibn- 
ary discipline’ in two sets of circumstances, 
namely, in heathen lands, and in those where 
the civil government prohibits the tree exercise 
of Catholic worship. In England, tort 
Catholicism was proscribed by penal statutes 
from the Reformation to the first half of the cur- 
rent century, and Rome theretore classed Iin- 
gland with missionary countries like China and 
Japan. Accordingly, the few © atholhes scatter- 
ed through England were governed by the mis- 
sionary discipline until 1850, when the hierare hy 
was restored under Cardinal Wiseman. ‘The mis- 
sionary diseipline dees me an personal 
ment under special and occ: ‘asional instructions 
from Rome, and it is the quasi-military govern- 
ment of the Church, as contradistinguished trom 
the regular constitutional government of the can- 
on law. Itis carried on, however, not by true 
canonical bishops, but by officials known as vic- 
who mav be recalled and dismiss- 
whereas our American 
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ars apostolic, 
ed any day of the week ; 
bishops are true canonical bishops, and hold for 
life under the canon law. For the rest, it would 
be sheer calumny and absurdity to say that this 
republic prohibits even the completest exercise 
of Cathloicism. The Holy Father himself is re- 
ported to have said more than once of late that 
America is the only country in which his author- 
ity is untramme ‘led. Hence, if the bishops: plea 
that this is a missionary country be true in any 
sense, it signifies that, from the Catholic point 
of view, we are yet considered heathens, like the 
Chinese and Japanese. But in reality this plea 
is a mere pretext to allay suspicion and hide the 
ambition of lordly prelates. 

1 have said bishops act without wane of fy 
law. civil or ecclesiastical. 


HARPER'S 


tion. 
the canon law, 


It is abundantly proved that they reject 
except that portion of it neces- 
sary to secure their own positions. As to the 
civil laws, they are treated as of no moment 
whatever, and are put entirely in abeyance wher- 
ever they would conflict with the interests of the 
bishops. No Catholic dares to sue a bishop ex- 
cept at the peril of his soul’s salvation, and thus 

Catholics are practically debarred, as far as bish- 
ops are concerned, from enjoving the common 
rights of citizenship. ‘The law of the land 
might as well be blotted out when there is ques- 
tion among Catholics of the power of bish- 
ops. <A striking proof of this occurred a couple 
of vears ago at Kalamazoo, Michigan. ‘The resi- 
dent priest at Kalamazoo was engaged in erect- 
ing a church, and falling short of sufficient 
money to finish the building, he borrowed from 
Patrick Bunbury, a devoted Irish Catholic, the 
sam of $10,000. Bunbury obtained the money 
by mortgaging his farm, having been assured of 
repayment in time to prevent any embarrassment 
to himself or his family. ‘The church was finish- 
ed, and then the-holder of Bunbury’s mortgage 
required it to be canceled. Bunbury applied to 
the priest for relief. ‘The priest referred him to 
the bishop, informing him that the bishop held 
the title of the property. Bunbury next applied 

Bishop Borgess, of Detroit, who promised to 
meet the obligation, but fuiled to do so in the 
time agreed'upon. ‘The mortgagee, becomiug 
unxious, now threatened Bunbury with foreclos- 
ure; and this would have been ruinous to 
himself and his family, Bunbury, under pressure 
of necessity, was compelled to sue the bishop tor 
recovery of his money, 

The reply to his suit was the fulmination of 
anathema against him, and the generous bene- 
factor of his religion was branded as an excom- 
municate in the church he had so liberally as- 
sisted in building; nay, more, Bishop Borgesxs 
publicly expelled poor Bunbury trom the holy 
communion in that same church. And when 
Bunbury, conscious of his rectitude in the taith 
and training of the Catholic religion, ventured to 
inquire the reason for such cruel treatment, the 
bishop promptly answered, ** Because you have 
dared to sue a bishop of the Church.” Unable 
to bear up under the weight of odium thus cast 
upon him (for to the Catholic mind nothing ts 
SO terrible us excommianication trom the sacra 
ments of the Church), Banbury, who was already 
far advanced in age, yielded to the blow, repined, 
and died soon after, Even when, in the hour of 
death, he begged for the last rites of the Church, 
he was told that he shuuld not have the consola- 
tions of the dying until he arranged to withdraw 
his suit. And he so arranged, and the suit was 
abandoned. ‘This act 
timent of honest, manly indignation in the com- 
munity, and Catholic and’ Protestant united in 
petitioning the Legislature of Michigan to enact 
a stringent law to prevent the occurrence of so 
gross an outrage upon a citizen of the State. A 
bill similar to the Prussian laws touching eccle- 
siastical authority was introduced in the State 
Senate, and there passed unanimously, but was 
defeated in the Lower Louse by timid, truckling 
politicians. ‘The bill provided that any arch- 
bishop, bishop, or other ecclesiastic attempting, 
under pretense of ecclesiastical censure, to deprive 
a citizen of his civil rights or property, shall be 
subject to fine or imprisonment, or both, at the 
discretion of the courts. 


of cruelty aroused a sen- 


* Forsan hac olim meminiase juvabit.” 


I was myself pronounced excommunicate in my 
own church at Williamsport, by Bishop O Hara, 
for having dared to cite him in the courts of 
Pennsylvania. But fortunately the consequence 
has not been quite so disastrous to me as it was 
to the poor fellow in Michigan, whose faith was 
greater than his intelligence, to whom the very 
heavens became as brass after the dreadful sen- 
tence of excommunication was fulminated against 
him. I have considered Bishop O'Hara's pro- 
nouncement a mere brauftum fulmen, without moral 
efticacy or validity. I do not believe, having all 
due respect for the authority of the Church, that 
any man, though clothed im episcopal robes and 
wearing a mitre, can arbitrarily come in between 
man and his Creator, and separate the human soul 
from the redeeming grace of Christ. In the light 
of sound reason such pretension is blasphemous. 
mad idolatry 

service yreater than the God.” 
INOLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 


That makes the 
[TO BE 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JULY. 


Sunday, 4.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, + —Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, ~—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, . —St. James; Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST 

Sunday, 1.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, &.—Eleventh Sanday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 15.—Tweltth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, . 22.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Tuesday, Sf. Bartholomew. 


Suaday, 29.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue.arrival of the Sultan of Zanzibar, Sayyrp 
BARGHASH, in England recalls the earnest efforts 
of LIVINGSTONE to bring to an end the slave 
trade which ravages the interior of Africa. When 
the intrepid explorer started on his last expedi 
tion he took with him a letter of credence from 
the Sultan then reigning (Sayyip MaJsip), which 
was respeeted by the natives and Arabs whom 
he met. The hold of the Sultan of Zanzibar on 
the tribes of the interior is not very firm, bunt it 
is something. It .is to be hoped that during 
this visit the Chriatians of England will make it 
clear to the Sultan's mind how much the slave 
for ays of his Arab subjects depress legitimate 
The new Sultan, who is the brother of 


trade 
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his predecessor, is about thirty-eight years of 
aye, of middle height, fine manuers, and unusu- 
al intelligence for an Arab Moslem. 


Scotland has lost two of its distinguished min- 
isters, the Rev. Dr. Tuomas M‘Cr1e and the Rev. 
Dr. Dr. M°CRIE was the son 
of a famous minister of the same name, and in 
1856 became Professor of Systematic Theology 
in = English Presbyterian College, London. 
Dr. ARNOTT was well known in this country, 
where his yeniality and eloquence had made for 
him hosts of friends. 


Several members of the late Protestant Epis- 
copal Convention of lowa have published a let- 
ter in which they deny the charge that Bishop 
EccCLESTON was unfairly elected. Jacon SHaw 
SuipMan, of Lexington, Kentucky, has been 
elected Bishop of the new diocese of Fond du 
Lue, Wisconsin. 


The movement of the English Non-conform- 
ists to obtain the unrestricted use of the parish 
church-yards for burial has become so formi- 
duble that the government is disposed to 
promise. It will be remembered that at its last 
reading in the Heuse of Commous Mr. Mor- 
GAN's bill was defeated by a very small majority. 
A couference, it is reported, has been held be- 
tween leading London clergymen and leading 
Non-conformist ministers, at which it was de- 
termined that the church-yards should be thrown 
open. 

The importance of this concession arises from 
the fact that it is the surrender of one of the 
outworks of the state Establishment. The Lib- 
eration Society has so far impressed its opinions 
on the English people that there is already a ru- 
mor of an understanding with moderate Noncon- 
formists for the purpose of saving the Church. 
The rumor is not ineredible, although it is in- 
dignantly denied by the Independent. 


The excitement in Belgium over the religious 
processions does not subside. The assailants 
ure mostly students. On the last Sunday in 
May processions were held in Brussels, Ant- 
werp, and Ghent, with some disturbance on the 
part of the crowd, but ne outbreak. 
The week following was marked by « number 
of street tights. Many arrests have been made, 
and several sentences to short terms of imprison- 


serious 


ment imposed. The Ftoile Belge expresses the 
opinion that it is absolutely necessary for the 
priests to pren li peace and concord to their 


ople. 

The union of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Canada has been effected according to the pro- 
vramme announced. Dr. Cook, of Quebec, was 
elected the first Moderater of the United As- 
semblies. 

The statistics of the 
Church, as reported at the 
cently held at Fort Wayne, 
of six district synods, 657 
(lates for the ministry, 144,- 


(German) Reformed 
General Synod re- 
Indiana, give’ a total 
ministers, 107 candi- 
351 members, 80,568 


baptized members not contirmed, and S407,217 | 


contributed to 
three years. Comparing these statistics with 
those reported at the Synod of 1872, there ap- 
cars aun inerease of ministers, 45 congre 
Lions, and 14,050 members, 
The appeal of the Rev. Mr. 
leyan minister who described himself ** Rev- 
erend’’ on the tombstone which he wished to 
set up in the church-yard of Owston Ferry, has 


Keer, the Wes- 


been decidgl against him by the chancellor of 
the diveese of Lincoln. The chancellor held 
that this title belonged exclusively to the clergy 


of the Chureh of Eng! and, and that to permit its 
appropriation by dissenting ministers would en- 
courage schism. An appeal was taken from his 
decision. 


Act, which was intend- 
ed to reunite the Free and State Presbyterian 
Churches together, has wholly failed of effect, 
if we may judge from the proceedings of the 
two Assemblies. Inthe Free Church Assembly 
a resolution declaring that the Free Church 
had attained a position in which it Is not 
prepared for re-establishment, and that the 
union between church and state ought to be 
brought to an end, was adopted by a vote of 307 


The Scotch Patronage 


to 4. The Sustentation Fund of this Church 
has reached the extraordinary sum of £1604 550. 
Dr. Henry M. Fiewp, the editor of the New 


York Evangelist, who was present at the closing 
sessions of the Assemblies, writes thus of the 
prospects of Scotch Presbyterian union: “The 


negotiations with the United Presbyterians are 
in abeyanee. Iu fact, the Scotch can not very 
well unite with any body. Their very nature is 
centrifugal, rather than centripetal. They love 
to argue, and the more they argue the more 
positive they become. The conviction that 
they are right is absolute on both sides. What- 


ever other Christian grace they lack, they have 
at least attained to a tull assurance ol faith.’ 


Bishop WHITTINGHAM appears to be the first 
dignitary of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
whom the new law on ritualism has given se- 
rious trouble. The law went into effect on the 
Ist of January las Notice was given to him 
that practices were Fellowed in the Mount Cal- 
vary Church, Baltimore, inconsistent with the 
Episcopal canons and doctrines Upon his de- 
clining to interfere, two of his presbyters have 
presented him for neglect of duty. The 
has ereated no excitement in the Protest- 
unt FE pis opal ( hure h. 


litth 


In these days of commemorations, De For, the 
aut pert of he Hinson is to have his shure 
of recoynition Ife was the organizer of the 


Non-conformistchurch at Tooting, near L ondon, 
and «a memorial manse for the occupancy of th 


minister will be erected in that suburb. Brn 
Wat rs, De For.“have thus in succession 
been honored as dissenters from the state 
Church. At present dissent in England holds 
up its head ve ry bravely. 


The Rev. Mr. Somenvitve, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, who has been spending several 
months in India as an evangelist, has had an ef- 
ficient co-operator in the Rev. 
vicar of All-Saints, Derby. Mr. Dovueias began 
umong the adherents of ‘the Church of England 


venerul and local benevolence in 


O43 


in Bombay, but presently joined Mr. Somer- 
VILLE. The two labored in pertect harmony. 
Of the effect of their preaching it is reported 
that fle natives “have been lmmensely stirred 
and moved, and led to think mvore seriously than 
in many instances they ever did before of the 
Christian faith and doctrine.’’ The plan of in- 
Viting distinguished ministers of England and 
America to make winter preaching tours in In- 
dia appears, therefore, to work well 


The Unitas Fratrum, or Church of the United 
Brethren, after an existe nee of four hundred 
years, reveals no decay of vitality. The latest 
statistics for America show that the number of 
communicants has doubled since 1855. 1t has 
now 15,308 members. The whole number of 
members in all the world is 98,227, to which 
ure to be added 80,000 persons connected with 
the state Churches of Europe who attend Mo- 
ravian ministrations. It has always been a 
part of the plan of the Brethren to form socie- 
ties within the churches for Christian editica- 
tion. This body is the only one in Protestantism 
which is strictly ectimenical, although the lead 
ing Churches in the United States are, through 
their missions, rapidly taking on this character. 


The public - school in the United 
States will not ‘down. It is apparent to e\ 
ery careful observer of public events that each 
year the lines are drawn with greater rige 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church. 


stion 


First the Bible im the State schoels was de- 
nounced: uow the schools themselves are us- 
sailed as a standing menace to the Roman Cuth- 


vlic religion. One of the plainest utterances 
which have appeared of late is from the Catholic 

Telegraph of Cincinnati. It is worthy of record, 
as showing the animus of the opposition to the 
public-school system : 


“The forty-seventh and forty-cichth articles of the 
Syllabus have authoritatively settled for all time that 
the exclusion of religious instruction from daily edu- 
cation 1# a dampable religious error, which Catholics 
can not approve withont a denial of faith and commis- 
sion of «in. Legislation does, therefore, as far ae Cath- 
olics are concerned, tuterfere witli the sabject ot relig- 
ion. The State bas no inherent anthority to exclude 
religion from public education. When it doer so, it 
plays the tyrant, clothing itself with a commission of 
whi it can show no warrant, 

‘The present system of public schools brands Cath- 
olic faith as a crime, and the American State punishes 
it vearly by fines equal amount to the sum which 
Catholics are compelled to expend after the payment 


of sehool tax upon the Catholic education ot their 
children. The American school law is a penal enact- 
ment augainet the Catholic religion, originating and 


perpetuated in the same spirit that has driven the e<d- 
ucating orders of the Church from the soil of Ger- 
many. It does not lighten the grievanee, it does not 
extenuate its impuetice, to the denial of the 
right of Protestants to have their children educated in 
their faith. The injury inflicted by the hand of the 
State upon one party is bo atonement, for a wrong 
can be no justitication of an injury done to another. 
If Protestants are willing to adopt the teaching of in- 
fidelity, this willingness does not confer upon any po- 
litical organization the authority to compel Catholics 
to pursue the same course of apostasy.” 


That will do for one time. 


to aj 


IUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A yorune man who had become amitten with a South- 
western beauty, who was the daughter of a blooming 
widow, after a protracted’ courtship plucked up sat- 
ficient courage to propore, when the dansel repr te “i, 
should he yiad to accommodate vou were I not, al- 
ready en gaged: Dut ma wishes to mi ry, and I think 
she is just pow without an engagement.” ‘The 
man left for his childhveod'’s home. 


youl) 


What pupil gets most ponishme nt ?—The pupil of 
the eye, ior it is continaally under the lash. 
-_ 
A pons tor of a cotton mill, who is something of a 
philosopher , posted up on the factory gate the tollow- 


Ing notice: * No or good lodeking men acimit- 
ted.” When asked for an explanation, be said, “The 
one will set a fame agoing among ty cottons, and 
t’other among the gale. won't admit such inflanumea- 
ble aud dangerous things into my establiehment—no, 
Sir! 


A hegyar- hoy made an applic ation fo a farmer x wife 
in Scotl: ane for relief, amd was refused on the im 
that she had no copper ;” to which the littl urebin 
very accommodatingly replied, “ 1 take siller, mem.” 


> 


good-for-nothing fellow left his wife in a great 
rage, telling her that he would never come back till he 
was rich enough to come in a carriage. For once he 
kept his word, being trundled home drunk in a wheel- 
barrow. 


--- 
The reason why whales frequent the arctic Seas i« 
wrobably because they supply the “northern, 
I pp y 


with oil 
— 
Currents in the air. 
rather hard to catch, and a good 


Frvit ror BALLoonists 


Fame is like an eel 
deal-harder tu hold. 
ask the time?” 
Its her dummy watch. “(er- 
tainly, Mr. Sprig—let me about, should say 
about—time to go home.” Sprig inserts his head into 
his tile with an emphasis, and bids Miss Smith good- 
eveniuy with a jerk. 


Miss Smith, may sail Sprig, last 
evenitic’ Ladv 


mere" 


Some philosophers were disputing very learnedly on 
the antiquity of the world. A man of wit, tired of 
their long discussion, said, “* Gentlemen, I believe the 
world acts like some lad! ies, and docs net chovre to 
have her age discovered.’ 

The learned Professor Porson had a great horror of 
the east wind, and Tom Sheridan is said to have ones 
kept him a prisoner in the house for a fortnight by 
fixing the weather-cock in that direction. 

‘*What are you about 7" inquired a Innatic of a cook, 
who was industriousiy picking the feathers trom a 
fowl. ‘Dressing a chicken.” answered the cook. “I 
should call that undres#ing,” replied the crazy fellow. 
The cook looked reflective. 

asked a nervons 
‘replied the 
the 


“Do von believe in fore run ners 7” 
lady of ol Deacon | es, am, 


deacon * ve seen th Bless me! 


lady: **do tell! ex,” continued thai acon, fixing 
hix ever with a solemn «tare on a d irk corner of the 
ehrieked the lady: “ where’ “There! there!” said 
the deueon, pointing to where his eyes were directed. 
“That cat, ma'am, may be called a forerunner, tor 
she rune on all tours. 


The Chriatian at Work tellx of one Sunday-school 
boy whe on being asked, ** What land was it to which 
the Israelites came after crossing the Jordan?” an- 
ewered, naturally enongh, “I think it was dry land.” 
Also of another who throws aside his library hook dis- 
dainfully ae “ worth nothing,” because “ the boy don’t 
marry tic at cud. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTER’S GUESTS. 
, A FARM LEGEND. 


By WILT CARLETON. 


HE DISTRICT SCHOOL-MASTER WAS SITTING BEHIND HIS GREAT BOOK-LADEN DESK.” 


I. 

Tue district school-master was sitting behind his great book-laden desk, 

Close-watching the motions of ‘scholars, pathetic and gay and grotesque. 

As whisper the half-leafless branches; when Autumn’s brisk breezes have come, 

His little serub-thicket of pupils sent upward a half-smothered hum ; 

Like the frequent sharp bang of a wagon, when treaditig a forest path o’er, 

Resounded the feet of his pupils, whenever their heels struck the floor. 

There was little Tom Timms on the front seat, whose face was withstanding 
a dronth, 

And jolly Jack Gibbs just behind him, with a rainy new moon for a mouth ; 

There were both of the Smith boys, as studious ag if they bore names that 
could bloom, 

And Jim Jones, a heaven-built mechanic, the slyest young knave in the room, 

With a countenance grave as a horse’s, and his honest eyes fixed on a pin, 

Queer-bent on a deeply laid project to tunnel Joe Hawkins’s skin. 

There were anxious young novices, drilling their spelling-books into the brain, 

Loud-puffing each half-whispeted letter, like an engine just starting its train ; 

There was one fiercely muscular fellow, who secowled at the sums on his slate, 

And leered at the innocent figures a look of unspeakable hate, 

And set his white teeth close together, and gave his thin lips a short twist, 

As to say, “I could whip you, conforfid you! could such things be done with 
the fist !” 

There were two knowing girls in the corner, each one with some beauty 
possessed, 

In a whisperdiscussing the problem which one the young master likes best; 

A class-in the front, with their readers, were telling, with difficult pains, 

How perished brave Marco Bozzaris while bleeding at all of his veins ; 

And a boy on the floor to be punished, a statue of idleness stood, 

Making faces at all of the others, and enjoying the scene all he could. 


Around were the walls gray and dingy, which every old school-sanctum hath, 


With many a break on their surface, where grinned a wood-grating of lath. 

A patch of thick plaster, just over the school-master’s rickety chair, 

Seemed threat’ningly o’er him suspended, like Damocles’ sword, by a hair. 

There were tracks on the desks where the knife-blades had wandered in search 
of their prey; 

Their tops were as duskily spattered as if they drank ink every day. 


The square stove it puffed and it crackled, and broke out in red-flaming sores, 


Till the great iron quadruped trembled like a dog fierce to rush out-o’-doors. 


White snow-flakes looked in at the windows; the gale pressed its lips to the 
cracks; 

And the children’s hot faces were streaming, the while they were freezing 
their backs. 

Now Marco Bozzaris had fallen, and all of his suffrings were o’er, 

And the class to their seats were retreating, when footsteps were heard at 
the door; 


And five of the good district fathers marched into the room in a row, 


And stood themselves up by the hot fire, and shook off their white cloaks of | 


snow ; 


And the spokesman, a grave squire of sixty, with countenance solemnly sad, 


Spoke thus, while the children all listened, with all of the ears that they had: | 


= 
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“ We've come here, school-master, intendin’ to cast an inquirin’ eye ‘round, 
Concernin’ complaints that’s been entered, an’ fault that has lately been found: 
To. pace off the width of your doin’s, an’ witness what you've been about, 
An’ see if it’s payin’ to keep you, or whether we’d best turn ye out. 


“The first thing I’m bid for to mention is, when the class gets up to read: 
You give ’em too tight of a reinin’, an’ touch ’em up more than they need: 
Youw’re nicer than wise in the matter of holdin’ the book in one han’, 

An’ you turn a stray g in their doin’s, an’ tack an odd d on their we ; 


There ain’t no great good comes of speakin’ the words so polite, as J sev, 
Providin’ you know what the facts is, an’ tell ’em off jest as they be. 

Aw’ then there’s that readin’ in corncert, is censured from first unto last ; 

It kicks up a heap of a racket, when folks is a-travelin’ past. 

Whatever is done as to readin’, providin’ things go to my say, 

Sha’n’t hang on no new-fangled hinges, but swing in the old-fashioned way.” 


And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due, 
And nodded obliquely, and muttered, “Them "ere is my sentiments lew.” 


“Then, as to your spellin’: I’ve heern tell, by them as has looked into this, 
That you turn the w out o’ your labour, an’ make the word shorter thar “tis 
Aw clip the & off o’ yer musick, which makes my son Ephraim perplexed, 
Aw’ when he spells out as he ought’r, you pass the word on to the next. 
They say there’s some new-grafted books here that don’t take them letter 
alone ; 
ut if it is so, just depend on’t, them new-grafted books is made wrong, 
You might just as well say that Jackson didn’t know all there was about war, 
As to say that old Spellin’-book Webster didn’t know what them letters was 


for. 


| And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due, 


And seratched their heads slyly and softly, and said, * Zhenis my sentiments 


tew,” 


“Then, also, your ’rithmetic doin’s, as they are reported to me, 

Is that you have left Tare an’ Tret out, an’ also the old Rule o’ Three; 
Aw likewise brought in a new study, some high-steppin’ scholars to please, 
With saw-bucks an’ crosses and pot-hooks, an’ w’s, x, y’s, an’ 2’s. 

We ain’t got no time for such foolin’; there ain’t no great good to be reached 
By tiptoin’ childr’n up higher than ever their fathers was teached.” 


And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due, 
And cocked one eye up to the ceiling, and said, “ Them’s my sentiments tle.” 


“ Another thing, I must here mention, comes into the question to-day, 

Concernin’ some things in the grammagy you’re teachin’ our gals for to say. 

My gals is as steady as clock-work, an’ never give cause for much fear, 

But they come home from school tother evenin’ a-talkin’ such stuff as this 
here : | 

°T love? aw * Thou lovest? aw *‘ He loves, an’ ‘Ye love, aw ‘ You love, aw 
They— 

An’ they answered my questions, ‘It’s grammar’—’twas all I could get *em 
to say. 

Now if, ’stead of doin’ your duty, you’re carryin’ matters on so 

As to make the gals say that they love you, it’s just all that 7 want to 


know ;—” 
IV. 
Now Jim, the young heaven-built mechanic, in the dusk of the evening before, 
Had wellaigh unjointed the stove-pipe, to make it come down on the floor: 


And the squire bringing smartly his foot down, as a clincher to what he had 
sid, 

A joint of the pipe fell upon him, and larruped him square on the head. 

The soot flew in clouds all about him, and blotted with black all the place, 

And the squire and the other four fathers were peppered with black in the face. 

The school, ever sharp for amusement, laid down all their cumbersome books. 

And, spite of the teacher’s endeavors, laughed loud at their visitors’ looks. 


And the squire, as he stalked to the doorway, swore oaths of « violet hue 
And the four district fathers, who followed, seemed to say, * Then es iy 


. 


sentiments ter. 


“WEVE COME HERE, SCHOOL-MASTER, INTENDIN TO CAST AN INQUIRIN’ EYE “KOI ND. 
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RAVENS AND MAGPIES. 

In Sweden the ravens which scream by night 
i forest swamps and wild moors are held to be 
rhosts of murdered men whose bodies have been 
hidden in these spots by their undetected mur- 
derers, and not had Christian burial. Danish 
tradition says: “*The night raven is an exor- 
cised spirit. There is a hole in its left wing, 
caused by the stake driven into the earth where 
a spirit has been exorcised. One must take 
care not to look up when the bird is flying over- 
head, for he who sees through the hole in its 
wing will become a night raven himself, and 
the night raven will be released. It is ever fly- 
ing toward the east, in hopes of reaching the 


“WHAT A JOLLY WICKET-KEEPER HE WOULD MAKE?" 


Holy Sepulchre, for when it arrives there it will 
pet rest ye 

‘The following Cornish story presents the raven 
under another aspect, while it exhibits the Corn- 
ishman in his least favorable character—that of 
a wrecker: A quarryman was once working un 
der a large block of stone, which was on the point 
of falling. He was quite unconscious of his dan- 
ger; but a raven perceived it, and resolved to 
save him. So.the bird picked up a pebble, and 
dropped it on the miner's head. **Get along, 
you foul creature!” cried the man, as he contin- 
ued his work. Nothing daunted, the raven pick- 
ed up another stone, and dropped it as before. 
The fellow swore, but did not move a step. Then 
the bird flew to the shore. -eized a bit of wood 


from a wreck, and dropped it before the quarry- 
man. ‘* Hlalloo!” exclaimed he; where that 
came from there is more to be got,” and fling- 
ing away pick and shovel, he rushed off to the 
heach. Down crashed the rock, but, thanks to 
the raven, the quarryman was safe. So the ra- 
ven is not without friends to speak in his fave r, 
althg@ugh his inky feathers and croaking voice 
cause him usually to be regarded as a bird of ill 
omen. 

The magpie is considered in Sweden a down- 
right witches’ bird, belonging to the Evil One 
and the other powers of night. When the witch- 
es on Walpurgis take their night ride to Blakulh, 
they go in the form of magpies. These birds 
moult in the summer, and become bald about 


dy 


oer 


the neck. ° ‘Then the country people say they 
have been to the Blakulli and helped the Evil 
One to get his hay in, and that the yoke has 
rubbed their feathers off. 

A northcountry servant thas accounted for 
the unluckiness of the magpie to her master. 
‘Tt was,” the girl said, ** the only bird that did 
not go into the ark with Noah. It liked better 
to sit outside jabbermg over the drowned world.” 
Yet, uncanny as the creature is, and mischievous 
too, there are parts of the Continent where no 
one dares kill it. An-English traveler m Swe- 
den once saw a flock of magpies greedily de- 
vouring the pig's food, and having a gun with 
him. offered to shoot some, He did so, and 
the farmer thanked him heartily, but expressed 
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hopes that no harm might befall him In conse- 
que nce, 

A genfleman visiting in the county of Durham 
was once being driven across the country by an 
old lady on the way to the house of a friend. 
Sick lenly the pomies were brought to a stand, 
Looking around for a reason, the traveler saw 
her gazing intently on a magpie which was just | 
crossing the road. the nasty bind ex- 
claimed the old lady. ** Turn back; tarn back.” 
Remonstrance was nseless, the magpie having | 
crossed the path before them she refused to go 
on, and the visit was not made. Ome lady in 
Yorkshire pleads guilty to making a cross in the 
air when she sees a magpie’ crossing her path, 
by way of dispelling the ill luck attending the 


bird, 


The story is also told in Yorkshire of a gentle- 
man who, on his way to deposit a large sum of 
money in a certain bank, had his path crossed 
by a magpie. He immediately turned back, but 
tended to go again the next dav. In the 
morning he heard that the bank had suddenly 
failed, and it only remained for him to congrat- 
ulate himself on his prudent attention to the 
magpie’s warning. 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGIT SKIN. 

Tue system being put under the influence of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few 
weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, and 
velvety, and, being illuminated with the glow of 
perfect health from within, true beanty stands 
forth in all its glory. The effects of all medi- 
cines which operate upon the svstem through the 
medium of the blood are necessarily somewhat 
slow,.no matter how good the remedy emploved. 
W hile one to three hottles clear the skin of pim- 
ples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, come- 
dones, or ** grubs,” a dozen may possibly be re- 
quired to cnre some cases where the system is rot- 
ten with serofulous or virulent blood poisons, 
‘The cure of all these diseases, however, from the 
common pimple te the worst Scrofula is, with the 
use of this most potent agent, only a matter of 
time. Sold by dealers in medicines, 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS. CURED. 
Craveraok, Coluybia Co., 

Dr. R. V. Prercer, Butlalo, 

Dear Sir, 
heen afflicted with Salt Rheum in the worst form 
for a great many vears, until, accidently, I saw 
one of your baoks. which described my case ex- 
actly. l bought your Gsolden Medical Discove ry 
and took two bottles and a h: alf, and was entire- 
ly eunred. From my shoulders to my hands I 
was entirely covered with eruptions, also on 
face and body. I was likewise afflicted with 
Kheumatisn, so that I walked with great difficul- 
tv, and that is entirely cured. May God spare 
vor along life to remain a blessing to mankind. 
With untold gratitude. 

Com. | Mrs. A. W. WILtrams. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FIRST-CLASS SALESMAN, 


Desiring to earn $2300 or $3500 a year, can have a chance 
on the famous Bida Designs. Apply tod. B. Forp 
&' Co., New York, Boston, hicago, or Cincinnati. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gs 


Wirn Pator-List, Mattep Free on 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Nos. 107, 109, & ill East 14th Street, New York. 


4th JULY PISTOLS. 


Powder Pistols, 
and $1: #@iank Cart- 
ridge Pistols, #1 and 
tevolver, 33: 
Revolver, Ne w 7T-Shot Reveiver, $5. 
Sent by M: ail on rec eipt of Price, or by 
Express, C.0.D. Send 10c. for our New 
lllustrated Catalogue. 

& SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 


Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga, 
but more efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and the 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled sammer climate. 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of annse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices, 


F. J, KALDENBERG’S 

MEERSCHAUMS 
AND AMBER GOODS 

Sent C. O. D. to all parts of the conn- 

try. Send stamp for Illustrated Price- 

List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 

All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand... P. O. Box 91. 

Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; 71 Nassau, cor. John 

st. Factory, 6 John St., near Brodwa ay, New York. 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NLY. 


W ANTED. —A cane of ‘either Diahetes, Gravel, In- 

fiammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ** Constitution Water” will pot 
cure, Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


-[ am sixty vears of age, and have | 


= 


The Great Cure for Consumption! 
And a Famous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC. 


The most perfect ever discovered, and the best in me 
world, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA. 


This famons VITAL IZING TONIC will give you 
Strength and Appetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIG- 
ORATE, and VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Phys- 
ical Systems, imparting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and 
Nervous Force and Energy, and make you feel like a 
new being. For Delicate Ladies and Children it is ex- 
cellent. For CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, ALL CHEST and THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, and WEAKNESS of every 
description it isthe grandest and best remedy known, 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Testimonials from Parties 


ordering CLOTHING 


FROM 


GEO. L. BURR, 


(Late FREEMAN & BURR), 
MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 
138 & 140 FULTON ST,, N. Y. 


The Countr was introduced by this House in 
y 1565, and has met with greatly 
increasing favor with each suc- 
Order System cessive year. By it thousands in 
all parte of the country order their clothing direct 
from us, with the greatest satisfaction. 
The following extracts are trom a few of many sim- 
lar letters daily received, and is the roluntary lesti- 
mony Of those who have tried the system. 


Casting, Me., May 15th; 1875. 
Mr. Geo. L. Bree: Suit, overcoat, and shirts came 
yesterday, and all are satisfactory. F. W. Conan. 
Waventy, N. Y., April, 1875. 
Mr. Gro. L. Brera: I have received the clothing to- 
day, and am very well pleased. Jas. E. Ruuny. 
Manion, Inn., April 19th, 1875, 
Mesers. Freevwan & Bure: The clothing for Mr. 
Radway and myself came all right, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction: fits as well as any we ever hud made. Send 
summer samples; wart six suite, Dan 
Newtor, Kan., April 25th, 1875. 
Mesers. Ferewan & Burn: The hat was received in 
good order, and is a good fit and all O. K. Accept 
thanks, A. C, 
Monticet.o, Fra., Aprii 30th, 1875. 
Mr. Gro. L. Bune: My suit of clothes came duly to 
hand. Am glad to inform you that they fit admirably, 
and that l am very much pleased. Keep measure, 
Jdoun Danney Paiwer, 
Strantos, Mo., Mirch 6th, 187%. 
Mr. Gro. L. Brrr: Pants came to-day all right. Keep 
my measure: will order again, Titos. Hargis, 
N.C., May 15th, 187K. 
Mr. Geo. L. Breer: The suit ordered of you has ar- 
rived, and vives: satisfaction, The fit is admirable. 
Retain measure. Fan. 
Oxronp, Mtas., May 2iet, 1875, 
Mr. Gro. L. Berr: Box clothing received and con- 
tents all right. Auex P, Stewart, 
Anuevitir C. S. C., Feb. 27th, 1875, 
Mr. Gro. L. Bure: The pants and vest have come to 
hand, and | am very much pleased. Never had a more 
perfect ft, Wa. A. Bricus, 
Drrant, Mass., March 18th, 1875, 
Gro. L. Brrr: The suit got in just in time for the 
wedding. We understand it was a splendid tit. 
J. Hi. & R. W. JOUNSON, 
Tort Dover, Ia., May 5th, 1875. 
“Mr. Gro. L. Burr: Suit fita adynirably. It beats those 
protessed experts. » Saw, 
Er. Paso, Trx., April 10th, 1S75. 
Gro. L. Brrr, Esq : The two suits for the Mesers, 
Coldwell came to hand to-day. The selection is satis- 
factory and fit superb. S.C, SLADE. 
Fort Srrvensos, D. T., May 3d, 1875. 
Gro. L. Brrr: Pants arrived all right. There was 
some mistake in the Registry. They please me very 
much, GARLAND, Hosp, Steward, U.S. A. 
‘100, April 10th, 1575. 
Mr. Geo. L. Brrr: The clothes received, and we - 
highly pleased with them, Fit nicely, and the “tyle a 
desired. A, an. 
Bowrtne Green, Ky., May Sth, 1875. 
Mesers. Freeman & Bune: Coat and collars came 
Raiely to hand. You have succeeded in filling the order 
to my satisfaction, and Ff will gladly recommend your 
house to any one, Wa. 8S. Courts. 


ORDERS BY MEAL reecive the moet prompt 
and careful attention. To parties wishing to order, 
Rules tor Self- Measure, Samples of Goods, 
Book of Fashion, and rice, are sent FREER, 


on application by letter or otherwise to 


GEO. L. BURR, 138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


LOVEJOY'’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
amare pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
adiiress, safely packed, upon receipt 
ot $2 0) (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston, 


Spe cial pric fo dealer 


‘BOY COATS BLACK] 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eao ie Cabinets; Parrenn Lerrers. Vaw- 
& Co... cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts.,.N_Y. 


EVERY WHERE. 


Total length of Btop, six inches. 
To sell Ryan's Patent Door Stop, a. We are proprietors and 
manufacturers.—~PRIC¥ 60 CENTS EACH. 


By an examination of the picture, you wi fem an ore iden of 
tht valuable article and the manner of its « operation. tis weed 
on to the bottom of the door, as shown on the | ft: side « r the picture 


80 that the bottom of the bieck of Kutbher.at the foot of the bout 
just clears the threshoid. Theone shown on the left side of the 
picture, is a4 icft hand Stop. ou a closed door, and is for doors which 
you open with left hand; and in putting it on t a door it 
should be put on exactly as shown on the closed door. This is done 
in a moment with a brad-awl and a acrew-driver 

The mode of operation is fully showa on the right t side of the nico 
ture, which shows a right Rand step a door partly open, and b 
firmiy in ite place by the Stop. When you wish to fasten a door ui 
any angie, you open it to thedesired point, then you press the 
Stop down firmly with the woe of the boot or shoe, placed on the 
pivotal button opcatch which vou see at the top of the bolt. Whe 
the Rubber biock is pressed down firmiy on to the to T° carp 
give your foota slight tilt, and the button cat in tl 
notches ofthe Ratchet and holds the Rubber block firmly to thy 
tloor or carpet, thus helding the door juat exactly where you place 
if, nO matter whether it is open an tach, three inches, or wide open 
and there the door stands until vou loosen it, ne matter how hard 
the wind blows The Kubber block is fitted into the jaws atthe foot 
of the bolt, and being aoft and rielding, does not damage the floog 
or the Anest carpet in the least. 

The operation of fastening the le/t hand stop ia precisely the aame 
as for the right, except that you use your left foot iustead of your 
right. 

fo loosen the stop, it is only necessary to tonch the Pivotal Bat- 
ton, at the top of the bolt, with the toe of your boot or shoe, on 
the side of the button meztto you, when it instantly slips out of 
the Ratchet, andthe spring In the inside of the bolt-case throws 
the bolt up to its place, as shown on the left side of the pietn: 

child ten years old can operate it as well as a full grown man 
or woman, and when a Stop is once put on a door, tf will last ae 
long aa the door lasts, there being almost nowearoutty it. It en- 
tirely putes an end to the necessity of putting chairs, or bricks, or 
sticks of wood against the door to hold it open, and it has this 
great advantage over aii other contrivances, viz: that it holds any 
door just exactly where you want it, « itdamage to door, flan 
or carpet, and its durability and great utility are so manifest that 
it is believed nearly all intelligent families will want one on every 
door in their house, 


Samples Sent anywhere by mail 
on receipt of pri 

Particulars, terms to 
Agents free.—Address 


J. WORTH & Cco., 


BOX 2481. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHE APEST, BENT, will do 
the work of a $250 press. 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $87: 8x12. Good Card 
type, rolicr, ink, &c., 
Stamp tor catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab, 1847. 


THE WARS FOR 


Lossing’s Field-Book of the 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF TITER REVOLUTION; or, 


Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
® yols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half 


pendence. By J. Lossine. 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cnres Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or W ounds ot every Kind in man or an 
“Gites or is, in my judgment. tho 
best remedy for nenralgia ever put before the pul 
I have heen afflicted with this terrible dise: ase tor “9 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles” 
did I find any assured relief. 1 take pleasure in «4\- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desise always to be a benet ac: 
ol the human family. WM. P. CORBIT. 
Chairman of the Methodist Church Extensio; 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. y 
Only 50 cents and $1 a bottle. 


POPE’S RIFLE AIR PISTOL. 


Rifle 
is put up in a neat box, 
with 6 Darts, 6 Tarvers. 
and 100 Slugs, together with Ramrod, 
Shoulder-Rest, and a combined Claw and 
Wrench. Price, complete, $5 00. Niek: 
Plated, $ 00; extra Darts, pe r doze} 
S10). We se nd by Express, C.O.D)., or 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
with 35 cents to cover postage Address orders to 
PEC K & SNYDER, Man's Agents, 
126 Nassau Street, New Vork, 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made; Thr touch elastic, and a tine 
singing tone, powerful, pure, and even, 

WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
can not beexcelled in tone or beauty 3 they defy 
competition, 7hre Concerto Stop isa tine 
Imitation «/ Human Volce. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW Sr cash 
during this Month. Mionthly Install- 
ments received; Pianos«an Organs Let, 
and Rent-Yiloney allowed if purchased, 
Second-hand Instruments AT GREAT 
BARGAINS. AGENTS WANTED. A lib- 
eral discount (to Teachers, Ministers, Churches 
Schoola, Lodoaes, Oc. Special Inducements to 
thetrade. tllustrated Catalogues Mail- 
ed. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 481 
Broadw ay. New York. Sox 3567 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


FROM THF 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid isinalicolors, Sent by 
mail, post pr on rece ip tot pri 
R. €. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St.. New York. 
Send for Circular. 


In Wall Street often 
Oto le ads to fortune \ 
i2- page book, entitled 


Men and Idioms ot t., explaining e ~ thing 
SOHN KL ING & CO., Bankers 
‘Se nt CC. ana Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


RevolUtion, 


Illustrations by Pen and 
Relics, and Traditions of the War for Inde- 


Calf, $18; Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 00. 


Lossing’s Field-Book of the 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, 
American Independence. By Benson J. Losstnxa. 
Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. 


One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, 


War ol 1812 


IInstrations by Pen and 
Relics, and Traditions of the last War for 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on 
Complete in 
in Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, B8 50; Full Roan, 


$9 00: Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Moroeco, Gilt Edges, S12 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Brorwers wi/l send either of the abore wor 


¢ hy nl or post rye or fre iq! f pre- 


paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Harrer’s New axp Exvarcep Cararoorr, 


free om rec apt 


GENERAL 


with a COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, maz/ed 


SHERMAN'S 


MARCH TO THE SEA. 


- 


GREAT 


Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign 


THfk STORY OF 
The Story of the Great March: 
through Georgi. i and the Carolinas. 


WARD x s, Aid-de-Camp to General Sherman. 


trations. Cloth. $2 oo. 


I have read the “ Story of the Great March.” and was | 
interested in it, as it is the faithful record of one who 


MARCH. 


By Brevet ‘colonel GEORGE 
ith a Map and Illus- 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AL 


70% 1875.] 


W. READ & C0,, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 
200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., BE. 
siways on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
R pD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 


he 
VARIETY! The Lowest es! 
and faithfully executed. 


by mall promptly 


Hile-&-Seek. 


a 
A pair of life-size 
fiyures the 
inwh in 


Indestructible by 
any weather. 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers, 


Enclose 10 cts for 
illustre atalog ue 
and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fitth Ave., 


New York. 

ROY AL COLLEGE 

Blood and Liver 

by dy | They have a 

ecifle effect upon 

.throneh that ‘mportant organ, on the 

act be neticiallvy on the “p the 

wed urinary organs generally, Sent by mail, 
stpaid, To any aldress, on receipt of 25 cents. 

JL DSON, 320 Falten Street, Brookivn, N. Y., 

Avent tor the Roval College Medicines, 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For and Throat affections. 


The Ov { Inbulant saturating the 
packi ” reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ei by ne ee or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate | disease and inth oy ition 
from the membranes of Henne and 
Throat, certainly curing ¢ at 
whe, Bronchitiea, Cler ‘ns Sore 


Loss of Voice, ieal Af- 


Thro if. 


fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged Sold by drugviets or mailed von 
with Inhalant for 3 mouths on receipt 
of $2.0 WMV. CRUMB, M.D., 
.) 273 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ree rk 
A t d- 
LEF 
cats, ( weEst et. 
want® vor 
7 i il j = 
r rere (ti 


‘the worst formar ot 
Leprosy, Se 
Worw, Sanur Rives, 
ATARERHM, 


NATH WA, 
Me 
Vonev retu oul 
in «all cases of Taliure. 1). FOWLE, Chemist, Bost 
Sold every where. $1 a bottle. Send for Ciretitars, 
THE Cc LTE HIS” Lot 
is an elementary ontauining 
Poavges and 250 engravings, 16 full-page plates 
itt ent La motives, principles of 
ration and details of construction are se cleary ex- 
»> i nfrelligen pers thiler- 
‘ nent Price Sern 101 
Publisher by ft ‘R LROAD GAZETTE. 
pire Ruildings, 41 dway, New York. 
THE BEST profes 
sional Hed or W hite 
Dead Balle by 
postage pala, 41 50 
My new Cuta- 
taf, ored and eterave 
© 
°Ssional Dead frations of Sportsmen s 
and Novel ties, will 
e sent by mal Oo any 
3 
9 Ain rene nt of 10c. 
..5 WARD BL SNY- 
DER. S4 Fulton N.Y. 
\ Retired English PI = 
Th IV ian for. 


on reeeipt of thi 
of Fe 


nt res 


i enk rs, nilivres. 


for the 


‘Thal Dis 


\ 


ox 277. Cine 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


MARKS’ PATENTS Rubber Hands and 
Feet, receiwe Mb DAL. at An nerican In- 
air, maatevy an 
Main SUPERIORITY, 
“14. Ar ds 
nee the + Wir vy disabled soldier and tizen 
Artif. Mall mbe, who are net now fam'liar wit r Patents, will 
to their! interest to send us a clear staterme fthetr cas they 
" receive to ret ur large Pamphiet, contain! a history 
med rmatior rning these world-renowned Subet 
f Gov't Li h ene ily, YEaR-—al/ free, 
A. A. MARKS. ’ BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $1%, 220, and $25. 
rach (hain +2 to $12 to mate! 
Jewelry of t same sent € 
ats ‘ \ tents. 
METAL WATCH 
Ne y “a Box 


Send the re post free, to all iMflicted 
“Rev. T. J. MEAD, 
Drawer 176, Svracuse, New York. 


Fit. LD, ‘Opera. Marine, Tour- 
an out-door dav and 


Bats | 


night Double Perapectis 


aordinary power and wide fleld of ob- 

eervation and Sy ectacies to stren gthen 

prove thout the cliet Tre efter t of 
sent by stam 


reqnen! changer 
EMMONS, O nilet’s pti Thay \ ¢ 


THE WEEKLY SUN 
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THE FIRST AND MAIN OBJECT OF READING IS TO GET INFORMATION. 


HOOKER’ 
CHILDS BOOK OF NATURE. 


Plants. 60 ets.: Part II. Animals, 65 ets.; Part I[I. Air, Water, 
The Three Parts bound in 1 volume, $1 60. 


Part I. 
Light, Ileat, &e., 65 ets. 


As a READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, as for heainners in SCIBNCE, and an aid 


in training children in HABITS OF OBSERVATION, this book is without a rival. 


ADOPTION IN BOSTON. 


after a three vears’ trial of it as a permitted book, at a meeting 
the Schools, by the 


UNANIMOUS 
The Boston School Board, 
lith, 1874, 
uncnimons adoption of the following order : 


Ordered. That Hooker's ** Child's’ Book ot 


hools. 


ADOPTED 


held February made it a requered fe et-hook i” all (,.rammar 


Nature he int oduced asa fert-look ali the 


AS A REA DEV IN Be 
Orrick or tHe Boarp or Epveatroy, 
New York, Dee. 1874. 
lGth, 1874, Hookers ** Child's 
Schools of New York City. 
of they Board of Education. 


Edueation, held December 
asa Reader in the Publi 
LAWRENCI 


At a meeting of the Board of 
,00k of Nature wias adoptet for use 


KIBRRNAN. ler 


It has also been adopted and is now in use in 


BURLINGTON, LOWA 
BANGOR, ME., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
LOWELL, MASS. LEWISTON, ME. Aud in many 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. AUGUSTA, ME. places 

NEWTON, MASS. MANCHESTER, N. 
LYNN, MASS, NORWICH, CONN, 
TAUNTON, MASS. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

ORANGE, N. J. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

BATTLE CREEK, PORT HURON, MICH. 


other 


TESTIA [ONIALS. 


From Gro. M. City Supt. of Schoola, St, Paul, Minn. 
Hooker's ‘Child's Book of Nature" is incomparably the best hook in the fleld which it oceupies, and 
should be in use in all the schools of onr State. A fair trial is all that is needed to prove-dits excellence. 
From Georer L. Mania, Prin. State Norma! School, Westchester, Pa. 


lIlooker's “Child's Book of Nature’ 
ed for primary classes. 
From G.F. Pres't-of School Board, 
We have adopted Hiooker’'s ** Child’s Book of N 
iliary Keader, and find it doing splendid work. 


‘is the best work of the kind extant. It is jnst what I have lone want- 


Wishinet 


general use 


m D.C. 


vature for in our public echoola, as an aur- 


From C. A. Lisur, Prin. Tigh School, Burlinaton, Towa. 
Hlooker’s “‘ Child’s Book of Nature” is in use in the schools of this city. It merits al) that is Maimed for 
it. Lean not commend it too highly. 
From Evarxe W. Hurearn, Pref. of Zooloa), Hotann, University of Michiaan, Ann A rhor, Mich 


id's Book of Nature” is 
ldrenu 


‘llent work for the 
of patural sciences, 


Hooker's “Ch 


excite the 


an ex purpose for which it is designed, viz., 
pterest of chi in the study 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Comes for 


examination with a view to introduction 


sent. to teachers and school officers on receipt ot half the retail price. 
atalogue and Descriptive Circulars ot Sch and Colleee Ti xt-Books mailed tree to any 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Cireniars to 


3 Murray St., Now York, and 


73 Cornhill, Boston, 


‘4 var 4 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The snbecriber leave to inform Book Canvase- 
Students, and all who are seeking Incrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engawe in the 


“CAUTION. NOTICE, GENU INE EDITION. 
AND LABORS OF 


(including the LAST JOU RN 4LS” unfolds ririd!? 
ders,and Wealth of that marvelous country 
lutely the only new, complete work, Hence 
met think, 12,000 firat 7 weeks, SOF pages, 100 rere 
(nly $3. Send for Terms and posit 

,Puba., Phila. Boston or ¢ Inn...) 


Actentsa wanted 


‘ rs, 


xale of the following new and popular works, by sub- ical Adviser,” by B.V. PIERCE, M.D. The moet 

ription, viz.: A new and opular Dictionary of Re- ready selling book out. Exclusive and liberal 

ligious Knowledge, by Rev } yMwan Annort: the great terms. Addtees the Author at Buffalo, New York. 

( yclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 

Literature, by & Srroxe: the authenti FOR ‘You Send stamp 

Journals of the late Dr. Livixnaeronr, and the same SUMETHING get it. Address F.P. GLUCK, 

work in a cheaper form, at Also, in atew weeks Ne Bediord, M ase. 

the order-hbooks for the new work, Bible Lands,” by 

ev. Jd. Vas-Lenver, D.D., will be ready. For RT oF “ANY ASSING: OR, AG ENTS’ AID.” 

further particulars, address AVERY BILL, te work wi tenable anyone to make aliv- 
Care ot Harrer & New York, mail, 2 Stamp for Circular. 


New York Book Concer, 7 Warren Street, 


RED TOY BALLOONS. 


& William Street, 


CURE GUARANTEED. 


4 
“pe ite your Cause with | 
DIS AS cents, to De. ALN DYKE, 
1321 GREEN ST.., PHILA.. PA 
SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, \ "“ANTED AGENTS—everv where 
mt Centennial Book, wir th 


epecrval of experienced agents. 
addresses the publisher, B, B. RUSSELL, 


Send for 
Price-List, 
Ne York. 


rrrevat 


notice 
Of apy and every kind. “end stamp for 


an r t ran. . 
evolver Works, tabu a TTRACTIVE | 


PHOTOGRAPHS of “all onr 4 yest Variety in the country. 
Presidents and their wives, from Washington to the Co., 
(33 pictures in all), sent by mail for 25 cents, 


Address J. LEEK, 621 Penn St., Reading, Pa. AWEEK to Male and Female Agenta in thy 
eality, Costs NOTHING to try it. 
Augusta, Me. 


FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., 
A -) 0) (rift Free re mace 


Boston, Masa. 


15 Spruce St., N. 
(;rant 


Spages, 
from now to 
Y 


ew Years, postpaid, 60 ets. Address Tur Sux, 


HE GREAT PICTURE of a)! the celebri- Write SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St..N. Y.¢ ity 
ties of the Brooklvn Trial, Tilton ra. Beecher, artist- 
~ ally grouped, 20 x 26. tog iid, 2c. Agents wanted. “a week and expenses to all. Articles 
Devirr, & Co., 79 Nasean St., N. Y 60): new staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
. Lesuxaton & N. ¥. or Chicago. 


Agents for the best-selling Prize — 
in the It con | GENTS wants for the beet selling Ya} and 
tains sheets paper, 15 envel- eliotn am lar the lowest rates 
opes, golden Pen, Pen tloider, Kelt 4a and Historical Charta at the lowest Fates. 


Penctl, patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jeweiry, Haasis & Lenureut, Publishers, 107 Liberty St., N. Y. 


tingle with prize, post paid, 25c, Cir 
- 


per day. Sen for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. Berroro’s Sows, Boston, Mass. 


cular CO., 769 Broadway, 


A “WON TH. ita wanted. Ten 


$3951 best selling articles the world. Sample PER Annum toall. Particulars free. A. P. 
Address Detroit MORGAN & SONS. Stationers, Phi'a.. Pa. 


LIVINGSTONE 


his 
30 Years strange adventures, also the Won- 


and is abso. 
It sells: 


BOOK AGENTS Common-Sense 


New York. 


to canvase for 
the 
For particulars 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS.—Lar- 
Send for samples to 
Y. 


‘ir lo. 


Particulars 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Eeuon- 


omy. J. E. Cannes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 


ical Newly Expounded.” i2mo, Cloth, 


$1 50 


If. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Esaay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cantyie, Author 

f*The History of Friedrie h I1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
ITT. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 

aps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 

HAVEN’S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gusree 
Haves, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated Wy more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A,., F.L.S., Author of “* Homes with- 
out Handa,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $1 5S. 


Benst 


Vi. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rervs W. Crank, 
lZmiv, Cloth, $1 50, 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the Fast: bein gy adinide through 
Gireat Britain and lreland, Belgiam, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Beypt, Syri urkev, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With ov@r One Hundred Maps 
aud Plans of Cities By W Pruusoxe Frereiper, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune urteenth Year. In Three Vols, 12m, 
“ all npr = er, Pow ket Book Form, $8 00 per Vol. (the 

afeln); or the Three Volames in our, 
similar Binding, $7.00. 

GILDERSLEEVE’S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persiue Flaceus. Edit by L. 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of ivme, Cloth, $1 25. 


IX. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from hia Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir 
Pottowok, Bart., one ‘of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 


X. 
MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM 
tures Delivered at the Koval Institution of Great 


Britain in February and March, Isv&% By R. Bos- 
Swrra, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School: late Féllow of Trinity College, Oxford 


With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on islam. J2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XI. 
KINGLAKE'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 


its Origin, and an Ace 


of its to the Death of Lord Ray) 

By Wiertam Kinotake. Vol. Lil 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. lime, 
{ loth, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srrvoen F. 
Bairn, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
lvmo, nenurly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 (Uniform ita 
stvie and price with the volumes for 1871, I8TY, and 
Isc.) The Four Voltemes sent by mail, postage pre- 
pac, on receipt of Seven Dollara, 

SONGS OF ouR YOUTH, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
4to, Cloth, Lluminated, $2 ™). 


Ry the Author of 
Set to Music. Square 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED NY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The 


hy ie other 


ina Vore!s are rr Paper, ne 


Cited 


The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Pottarp. centa 


Iseulte 


cents, 


Watlter’a Word. By Jawrs Pars. 75 cente. 


Bluebeard’s Keve, and Uther Stories. By Miss Taack- 


ERAY. cent 

Our Motnal Friend. By Cuartrs Drecess. Tlvetra- 
ted. 3) Cloth, $1 

Three Feathers. By Wa. Besos. Uloetrated. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Weran Mason, Dinatrated, 


75 cente 


Alice Li Trine. By &r 


Detachment Ry Katuarene Aine cents, 


Mr. Vaugban’s Heir. By Faaxx Lre Bevenietr. $1 


Safely irr the Author of “Caste,” “ Color 
Law and the Lady. By Corts. Pine 


The 
trates, cents, lumen, ¢ loth, $1 
Heerre & Reorwens will aend either af the above 
rks the 
« 


postage pre pred, fo any part of 


w Canada, on wane f the price. 


Hanren’s por d free on receipt of 


Ten nfa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKIE Sorvare. N. Y. 


$5 a day in “the ir own city or 


rhs ke 


ADTIES can 


town. Address ELLIS CO., Walthani, Mase. 
R10) A DAY. Ermployme nt iL Patent Novel- 
tiea, Gro. L. Feutes & 1 Nassau St. 
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UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No. 913 Broadway. 


Fine Dress Shirts, 


Collars, Cuffs, 


Trowser-fitting Drawers, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


- 


ry 
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HARPER'S 


**Tt's mighty pleasant to find, as the Centeuuial draws near, that ye 
willing to take yer food from the same basket.” 


DO YOU WANT TO 


"COIN MONEY?” 


THAT IS WHAT AGENTS AND SALESMEN ARE 
DUING WITH THE FAMOUS 


BIDA DESIGNS, 


The French Edition of which sells for $165, and the 
London Edition for $200. Our Popular Edition at 
$5 50, containing over One Hundred full-page quarto 
plates, IS THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
PUBLICATION in Americas and the BEST to SELL. 
THE TEXT, which is a noteworthy feature, is edited 
The critics vie with each other in praising this book, 
and the masses buy it. The first edition of 5000 ap- 
peared about March ist, and the second edition was 
ordered by the Ist of April. Persons of energy and 


avail themselves of our offer. 


le FULL PARTICULARS FREE. 


Address J. B. FORD & ©€O., New York, 27 
Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield St. ; Cincinnati, 174 
Elm St.; Chicayo, 114 Monroe St. ; San Francisco, 339 


inteHigence, who want to work for money, should 


Ww. | 
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THE VERY LATEST. 
Younus Miss (singing). 


** Darling, I am growing old 


GEO. WOODS’ 
DRYING PROCESS. 


Invented by Mr. GEO. WOODS, the well-known Organ- Maker. 


DRIES LUMBER OR ANY OTHER MATERIAL IN ONE-FOURTH THE USUAL 
TIME, and increases its value 10 per cent. by reason of its not warping or checking. 
IT CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY FORM OF DRY-ROOM at trifling expense, and 
| costs nothing to run it. 

It will not injure the fibre of any organic or inorganic substance, and SAVES 

TIME, HEAT, AND MATERIAL, 

It is simply condensing moisture instead of evaporating it. 

MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERIES MADE IN MANY YEARS. 

All Manufacturers should apply at once for particulars. Address 
GEO, WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Ww AREROOMS : 608 Washington St., Boston; 170 State St, Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Iw ONE OF THE 
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ESTABLISHED | 


1850 Furniture. 1850 


Walnut Chamber Suits, 


Maple & Rosewood Chamber Suits, 


Parlor, Library, and Dining-Room Furniture in Great Variety, Decorations, 


‘Beary St. 
“2 Ir is impossible to conceiye of a more refreshing draught than ESTABLISHED BAR G A | N S | 
= ; is atlorded by | 
Tarrant’ Eifervescent Seltzer Aperient 
o I which combines the advantages of a luxury with those of the purest, Bde J 
4 safest, T most genial alterative and tonic éver administered as a Enameled Chamber Suits. 
cure for ¢ and bilious affections. By ALL DruGaGists. 
4 Silver Maple Chamber Suits 
Don't I ail to Htcad Furniture in Eastlake's Design. 
s The Court of Bedding, &c., selling at extremely low prices. 


The Americal 


New York, Washington. and Long 
Branch Unroofed. 


Published 


Now being in 


The Weekly Welcome. 


The New 3-cent Weekly. 


nll 


Sold Newsdealers=. 


An Old and W ied Remedy,—Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has atood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 


Slee P, and its parents unbroke n rest. : 


Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsiog Be Your Own Printing 


Press fer caris, labels, envelopes, etc. 
aArge. -izos for larger wor 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOY 
have great fun and make money fast 
at printing. Send twostamps for full 


Printing 


els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 


rresses type etc tothe Mfrs 


[Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattlioboro, Wt. | 
a2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. | 


$50 to $10,000 


Ilas been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 PROFIT. 


“low to Do It,” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 
Tombridge & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 2 Wall St., N.Y, | 


APER OF ALL 


KINDs ON HAND, 


AND MANUFACTURED TO ORDER, 


THOMAS 


77 


DLANE STREET. N.Y 


ISITING CARDS! 50 for 2% ct cts. port. 
paid. Agents wanted. 
Samples forstamp. Fuller & Co. Brocktou, Mass. 


Business cards 1000 $3- 
The 


With or Without 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. 


MANUFACTURED 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 


t? STOVES SUITABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. _2: 


cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


Corner Spring & Crosby Streets, New York. 


Standard American 


4 118 GUARANTEED to be the 
] | lA R]) ‘Tbest article known for 
Cleaning and 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE 
A B a Ky, | &c. Try it. Sold hy 
‘druggists, house-furnish- 


ing stores, and jewelers. 
wipe Ay ge DING- 
TON 
o We 


No.9 Gola St., N 

Harper's Magan Ky, & B 

ati, COKLY, & 
One copy of either will be sent for one vear, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren'’s Magazine, Hanren’s and Hawern’s 

bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WreKry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 


if, Ww. COLLENDER, 


(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


PEARL Printing Press 


Hand-Inking, Sel/-Inking and Sel/- fing card 

Hand Foo or Steam Power. For printing car 

billAcads, labels, statements, circulars, etc , i 

no superior. It is unequalled for ease and uae 

ef operation, compactness, durability, beauty 14 

Send for ue of Printing Outfits. 


SOLDING &CO.14Kil bySt,Boston. 


! 


WI \ E A \ \ | 4 Scusoninens at $4 00 cach, mi one or, Six 
I, Copies for 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

MANUFAOCTURRD bY The Volumes of the MaGcazine Commence with the 

WM E HOOPER & SONS Numbers for June and December of each Vear. Sub- 

scriptions may commence w ith any Number. When 


tH Send for Price-List. Baltimore, ‘id. 


| ARPER'S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 

subscriber wishes to beyvin with the first Number of 

the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

) In remitting by mail, a Post-Office O:der or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrgen & Broviens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed wilhout loss tu 

| the sender. 


Warming Closet. 


ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 


Trams ron in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanpen’s Bazar. 
Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
| Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
| Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
| $1 


BY 


Beekman St., & 282 Pearl St., 


2% per Line—each iusertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT 


INVENTIONS. 


By EDWARD H. KNIGHT. 


[Second Article. 


TuHere is a fashion in invention; not a change founded 
upon mere vagaries, but mpora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis. New needs oceur, and a hundred men volunteer 
for the occasion. When the civil war broke out in 1861, 
the ingenious mind of the people could not rest easy while 
muzzle-loading muskets. were served out to the soldiers. <A 
few breech-loading rifles were then in use, principally of the 
Maynard and Sharps patterns, but not one man in ten in the 
United States had ever seen a breech-loading fire-arm. [ven 
the chamber of the revolver was then loaded from the forward 
end. No simple mechanical problem has ever received so 
many solutions as that of the breech-loader. Required, a 
means of unclosing the rear of a gun-barrel, introducing a 
cartridge thereat, closing the breech, apd firing the charge. 
‘The solutions of the problem that sanatned given have such 
variations in detail that about one thousand patents have been 
granted therefor. So of other new needs and opportunities, 

Perro_eum.—There was a time when the Seneca Indians 
gathered from the surface of the water in certain parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania a bituminous oil of peculiar 
smell, and with a reputation for great medicinal virtue. 
This Seneca-oil, rock-oil, or petroleum, whose Latinized 
name has, contrary to the usual fortune in such cases, been 
adopted, has been known for thousands of years in some parts 
of the world, the burning springs having had a reputation for 
sanctity, especially those of Baku, on the banks of the Caspian 
Sea. It was reserved, however, for the pale-faces to make a 
world-wide commercial success of this product of the natural 
distillation of carbon. An allied hydrocarbon, the naphtha 
of coal-tar, had been the subject of experiment for thirty 
years before the discovery in this country of petroleum in 
merchantable quantity for illuminating purposes, ‘The coal- 
oil lamp was, however, no new thing. Pliny, who died from 
exposure to the mephitic gases at x great eruption of Vesuvius 
A.D. 79, deseribes the collection of a bituminous oil from the 
surface of a spring at Agrigentum (now Girgenti, the princi- 
pal sea-port in Sicily for the shipment of sulphur), and its use 
in lamps and for the cure of the itch-scab on beasts of burden. 

In Crawford's Embassy to Ava, published in 1826, the 
petroleum wells are described as supplying lamp-oil for the 
whole Burman empire. 

James Young, of Glasgow, in 1847 refined a mineral oil 
found in a coal mine in Derbyshire, England, and when that 
supply was exhausted, com- 
menced the distillation of 
a bituminous shale. © He 
pursued the business very 
successfully ; refinery, 
operating under his patent, 


| 


he might 


serted. 


€ | various seams and rifts 
crossed by the borer. 

Packing of flaxseed in 

bags or of expansible 


\ rubber blocks was intro- 
duced above the point 
where the oil flowed from 
the fissures in the sand- 
stone. ‘The skill with 
which these matters were 
conducted is something 
marvelous. A man having bored a thousand fvet into mother 
earth and tapped a hundred springs, now essays to isolate an 
oil-yielding portion of the vertical shaft from other portions, 
and lower a pump into said section; and he does it. When 
gas, as is not unCcOMMINON, exists in large quatitities, its 
pressure, on emergence from the crannies of the rock, is used 
to drive the oil to the surface, as in Fig. 35. A packer is placed 
at the end of the casing, so that no space is left to allow the gas 
to separate from the oil. The gas, by its tendency to expand, 


Fig. 34.—Reamine Borer. 


earries with it the oil up the flowing tube, the diameter of 


which is proportioned to the capacity of the well. —M‘Curdy. 

Various forms of boring machines are used in sinking these 
deep shafts. <A tubing is generally driven until the rock is 
reached, and then the boring commences in earnest. The 
plan adopted a thousand or two years ago in China in boring 
for brine is found effective here. ‘The heavy drill is alte 
nately lifted and dropped, the suspension rope being let out 
from time to time as the drill sinks, or a new section is added 
to the drillrod. At frequent intervals the drill is withdrawn, 
and the detritus lifted by a cylindrical shell with a valve at 
the bottom, and known as a sand pump. 

When it becomes necessary to bore the hole evenly to 
receive its tubing or to enlarge at a certain place, a reamet is 
employed with expanding cutters, as in Fig. 34.— Siprell, 

Chousands of these wells have been sunk from time to time, 
but in all cases they appear to drain but a limited area of the 
oil-bearing stratum. 

A means of increasing or restoring the productiveness of oil 
wells was invented by Colonel Roberts, It is shown in Fig. 35, 
and consists in exploding gunpowder or nitro-glycerine at or 
near the oil-hearing point, so as to increase the size of the 
fissures, and open new crannies into pockets of oil or bodies 
of rock not exhausted. 

Matcn Composition. —Brick-dust, chlorate of potassa, 


| 
( 


} 


Fig. WELL. 


was established in New York, and the business gradually spread 

as the demand increased. 
— tion to the precarious supplies obtained in the 
waters of Western Pennsylvania, and in 1859 
Mr. Drake, of Titusville, amidst the jeers of the 
neighbors, bored for oil. 
out that he was boring for brine, in order that 


This directed atten- 


It is said that he gave 


not be considered as hopelessly insane. 


The result surprised the world, created a com- 
merce and various industries, raised towns in 
Venango and Crawford counties, Pennsylvania, 
and depressed New Bedford and the whaling 
interest, superseded Cincinnati lard-oil for burn- 
ing, and to a large extent sperm for lubricating. 

Out of the necessities of this new business 
came various plans for boring and tubing the 
wells, which sometimes reached a depth of 600 
to 1000 feet. 
much the better, but otherwise pumps were in- 


When the well overflowed, so 


The new conditions of a very small 


bore and great depth might seem to have suf- 
ficiently complicated the problem, but this was 
by no means the end of the matter. 
the bottom, or elsewhere in the shaft, must be 
isolated from the water which permeates the 


The oil at 
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Fig. 35.—Ronert’s 
‘TORPEDO. 
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golden sulphuret of an- 
timony, flowers of sul- 
phur, starch, and water. 
— Schneider. 

EXPLOSIVE Com- 
pounb. — Chlorate of 
potash, prussiate of pot- 
ash or charcoal, and red 
phosphorus. — Milbank. 

CONSTRUCTION OF 
Bui_pines. —W hatever 
may be the need for 
pure air within-doors of 
healthy people in a state 
of freedom, the case is 
still more urgent with 
those who have no re- 
mission, but are confined 
in hospitals, asylums, 
and penitentiaries. ‘The 
schools, churches, thea- 
tres, courts, and legisla- 
tive halls of the land are 
a reproach to an enlight- 
ened community, but 
these are usually occu- 
pied for a few hours only 
of each day. 

Jatt V ENTILATION,— 
In Fig. 36 two ranges of 
cells constitute an inte- 
rior strueture, surround- 
ed by a guard-room, 
which extends through- 
out the length and height 
of the building. Outer 
air is admitted into 
vaults, where it is heat- 
ed, thence passes to the 
guard-room, through 
ach cell in each tier, 


Fig. 36.—Jaic VENTILATION, 


into a double corridor occupying the space between the ranges of cells, and thence into the upcast 
shaft or chimney.— Mul/ett. : 
Fig. 37 is a fire-proof Mansard-roof, with a frame-work of wrought iron, having a series of knees 


fig. 37.—F1re-PRoor 
Mawnsarvp-Roor. 


tion: when used, it is melted and mixed with sand or sawdust.— Porter. 
Roorinc,—Asbestus as a binding material in cements, mortars, and mastics.—./ohns. 
Roorine AND Pavine TiLe.—Silica, sulphate of lime, hydraulic lime, oxide of magnesia, sul- 


riveted to the ends for the support of the bricks. Wires for securing the 
slats are passed through the joints of the brick-work, and held by iron 
pins. — Conolly." 

A screen or apron of asbestus cloth, employed as a 
protection of buildings or other property from fire.— 
Babson and Mud ford. 

AxtiriciaAL Stone.—Sand, gravel, and cement, 
mixed with baryta, glycerine, and lime-water.—Hall 
and Salisbury. 

Gravel, sand, hydraulic lime, granular waste iron, 
and water.— Bérard. 

Ilydraulic cement, lime powder, sugar, silicate of 
soda, sand, and gravel. — Colby and Evans. 

Mortar. COMPOSITION FOR HARDENING.—Ni- 
trate of potash or soda, sugar, lime, mortar, .and ce- 
ment. Or, nitrate of potash, sugar, hyposulphite and 
silicate of soda.—Colhy. Fig. 38.—Corrv- 

CremMEeNT For Stove Lintng.—Native fire-clay, Gatep Iron Cor- 
mixed. with burned and powdered fire-brick, and umN witu Core. 
moulded. — Withere/. 

Pavinc.—Tar, 100; sulphuric acid, 1; linseed-oil, 3; lime to satura- 


phate of potassa, alum, 
borax, ,sulpharic acid, 
and carbonic aeid, 

A hollow corrugated 
iron column or girder 
(Fig. 38), having a core 
which stiffens the pillar 
and prevents collapse.— 
Manes. 

Fine - Escare. — A 
ladder (Fig. 89) m sec- 
tions, which are raised 
to an inclined position 
by a cogged roller, which 
engages with an adjust- 
able rack. ‘The sections 
are then extended tele- 
scopically by means of 
ropes and a winch upon 
the carriage.— avis, 

Wire Rore.—A wire 
rope made up of wires 
each of which has an 
equal taper at all parts of 
its length, each wire be- 
ing continuous through- 
out the whole length 
the rope.—Roebling. 

CARPET 
Composed of flattened 
paper tubes or 
with fillings of cottom»”~* 


CuSeS, 


batting land side by sid4 


Fig. 39.—Fire-escare LADDER. ing 


aprons provided with transverse ribs, serve to press together and carry along the binding tapes, 
and flattened rolls made of batting inclosed in paper, the tapes being first carried over pasting 
Steam-pipes for drying are arranged between the sets of pressure rolls and on botly 
sides of the lining. —Mayadll. 


cylinders. 


Fig. 40.—Car Sprino. 


and connected by Bind4+ 
strips. Pressurg 
rolis,e and two endless 


Rarway Car Sperincs.—Fig. 40 is a spiral metallic ear spring, madd 
from a flat bar of steel, and having coils with broad flat surfaces decreas, 
ing in diameter from each end, whereby the coils are prevented from 
telescoping. —//ansell. | 

Fig. 41 is a coiled spring of half-round bars, solid or grooved, and va+ 
riously associated ; in apposition to form a tube, or placed co-axially ig 
duplicate or triplicate. — Clooney. | 
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Fig. 42.—Grain Convever. 


loading and unloading of grait is generally accomplished on a large 
scale by elevators. The term is applied to the building, which has facilities for lifting, storing, and 
discharging grain. When a vessel comes alongside, an elevator /eg, as it is called, is lowered into 
the hold; a strong belt carrying a series of buckets travels over a drum at the lower end, dips up 
the grain, and carries it to the upper end, where it is discharged into a spout leading to one of the 
many bins with which the building is farnished. In one Milwaukee elevator, 280 x S80 feet, a main 
belt 280 feet long is driven by a 200 horse-power engine. ‘This belt drives nine elevator belts, each 
of which carries buckets of one peck capacity at a distance apart of fourteen inches, When a belt 
is at work it carries up on one side about twenty-five bushels, so that the nine belts, when running 
simultaneotisly, ae raising continuously 225 bushels, equal to 12,000 pounds, of wheat. ‘The load- 
ing power of the spouts which discharge the grain from the bins is abous 12,000 bushels per hour, 
so that an Ogdensburg schooner may be loaded in an hour and a half. ‘The grain conveyer, Fig. 
42, has no such capacity, but is an application to a conveyer tube of a suction blower and a plenum 
blast to empty the grain from a railway car into the hold of a vessel. — Simonds. 

Lunnicant.—Mineral oil, graphite, flowers of sulphur, and soapstone, with or without the addi- 
tion of tallow, palm-oil, and rock-salt.— Mandel. 

Sream.—Engines of various kinds have been made on a small scale for domestic use, for oper- 
ating sewing-machines, kuitting-machines, watch-makers’ lathes, and for various other purposes. 

Such have been made to run 
by steam, heated air, com- 
pressed air, water, weiglit, 
spring treadle, and even, in 
some cases, by the weight of 
the person upon the stool, the 
operator rising and sitting 
down occasionally to keep up 


the power. The preference 
in many cases has been for 
water from the maim, which 


drives a little wheel, the waste 
being carried off by pipe to the 
sewer: or the City is used 
in lumps to heat the water or 
air, as the case may be, in the 
miniature steam or air eugine. 

Fig. 43 is a boiler for one of 
these small domestic engines, 
It is heated by yas-burners 
beneath the generator, whose 
bottom has dependent cups to 
increase the heating surface; 


ervoirs ¢, pipe leading to res- 
ervoir; d, feed-water pipe; «, 
steaim-pipe to engine; ff, gas 
lamps; 7, gage cocks ; yas 
pipe —hrogert, 

Fig. 44 is a 


compact and 


cheap form of compotind en- 
gine. “The pistous are coi- 
nected to the crank, which ro- 


steam-chest be- 
The rotary 


tates m the 
tween the pistons, 
valve is keyed on to a sleeve on the crank shaft; the sleeve passes through a stuffing box, and has 
the hand-wheel, f, keyed on it, by a half rotation of which the engine may be reversed. —.Vodb/es. 
Fig. 45 is a boiler-tube expander, 
adapted to all sized tubes, the outer 
surface of which is turned to various 


fig. ror Domestic Steam-Encine. 


diameters distinct from each other, 
| 


Fig, Expander. 


each gradation being provided with a 
collar for forming the bead inside the 
; : head of the boiler. The stepped por- 
tion is made in four longitudinal sections ; these are expanded by a tapering pin which is driven in 
axially. —Sharpneck, 

ANTI-FRICTION Metat.— Zine, 28; tin, 20; antimony, 10.—(Cuile. 

Evevaror,—There are three principal forms of elevators for hotels and warehouses. 

1, The cage is om top of a piston, which rises from or sinks intova deep vertical evlinder, according 
as water Is pumped into the cylinder or allowed to flow from it. This is the ascenseur edoux of the 


Fig. 44.—Reciprocatinc Sream-Enctne. 


Fig. 46.—Hypraviic Evevaror. 


a is the generator; 4, the res-’ 


French, and is a very safe arrangement, but requires a cylinder in a weil as deep below the lower 
station of the platturm as the distance the platform is required to be elevated. 

2. The hydraulic elevator with rope and suspended cage. In this class of elevators the motion 
of the cage or platform is derived from a moving piston, operating through the instrumentality of a 
cable whose lower end is secured to sume fixed object, and whose other end is rove around two sets 
of sheaves, of which one set, 4, is in fixed bearings, and the other set, g, in traveling bearings, which. 
being fastened to the piston-rod, ure made capable of being drawn away from the stationary set. 
The parts being thus arranged and attached, admission of water to the evlinder causes its piston 7 
retract, dragging the traveler with it, so as to haul on the free end of the cable with a speed rela 
tively greater than that of the piston proportional to the number of traveling sheaves employed, 

‘The hydranlic litt (Fig. 46) employs two sets of traveling pullevs—one set, gy. Yigidly connected 
with the piston-rod ; the othe ser, yg yf, capable of being connected by hovks with the first set or 
disconnected from it—in the former case for raising 
light weights with economy of water, in the latter for 
raising greater weights by full stroke of piston. In 
the latter case the journals of the detachable set, the 
to make the de ’ 


cable, and cord abutments co-act 


tuched set stationary. When all the sheaves of both rorwoned 

at 
sets are employed, the lift is as high with a half evl- H } 
inder of water as with one set of sheaves arid a full 3 L 
stroke of the piston, but the power in the latter case 7 - 4 


is greater. —Lane and Smith. 

o. A third form of elevator is the ordinary winding 
drum and rope. 

havcer.—Fig. 47 is a faucet from which water 
inay be drawn filtered or unfiltered. When it is 
desired to draw water without filtering, the spigot is 
turned to cause the upper orifice to register with the 
corresponding opening in the filtering chamber. ‘To filter the water the lower oritices are caused tu 
register, the water must then pass through the filtering material.— Wilson. 

A filter composed ot p&per-makers’ half-stuff, contained in a suitable vessel. — Outerson. 

Hosk-MakinG.—Fig. 48 is a machine to fold, lap, and rivet the lapped edges of continuous strips 
The material, in strips of a proper width, is pushed into the folders, d, and 
‘Lhe rivets, m, are fed along the 


Faucet. 


to form hydraulic hose. 
its edye is bent over and lapped by the recurved portions, aa, 


i 


Fig. Hose Macuine. 


channel, A, and are clinched below the slide-way, g, down which the burs are fed, one at a time. A 
tubular driver is then forced down, impaling the hose and bur upon the rivet. A hammer rod then 
descends inside the tubular driver and clinches the rivet upon the bur. The hose is fed by the roll- 
ers, bb, after coming within their grasp, — Lodge and Rice. 

Warer-Meren.—Fig. 49 is one of that class of water-meters in which the flow of the liquid is 
measured by pistons moving in evlinders of known capacity under the pressure of the ordinary head, 
which forces it through the service-pipes. Each cylinder is 
furnished with a double piston and intermediate valve, which 
The tloating balanced 


pistons and valves move alternately. 
valves have annular grooves, which are always in communica- 
tion with the exit ports, 1}\ means of the annular space be- 
tween the valves and the piston-rods upon which they move, a 
constant pressure is maintained between the heads of the double 


hig. A9.—Water-Meren. | 


fig, 
PROPELLER, 


pistons. The pressure is admitted alternately to the four ends 
of the piston cylinders outside of the piston heads.—JIuntington 
and mpstead, j 

ProreLLer.—Fig. 50 shows a propeller wheel having oblique 
floats adjusthble to different angles. ‘The shaft of the wheel is 
intended to be above and parallel with the surface of the water 
and in the line of the boat's motion. Two of such wheels may 
be placed at the stern, presenting their oblique floats to starboard and port respectively, or the wheels 
may be rigged on sponsons in the usual position for side paddle-wheels.— Lowler and Birdseye. 

Removine [INcRkUSTATIONS FROM STeEAM-Bor_ens.—Caustic soda, chloride of iron, muriate of 
barvta, molasses, vinegar, glycerine, and water.—Laro. 

Carbonate of soda, oak bark, pulverized charcoal, muriate of ammonia, linseed-oil cake, alum, 
sassafras bark, and potato starch.—//urd. 

CameL.—Fig. 51 is a species of floating dock or camel designed to lighter ships or other vessels 
over bars, flats, or shallows, to float stranded vessels, raise sunken ships, rescue vessels disabled and 
in danger of foundering. 

It consists, in general terms, of two half-elliptical caissons shackled together at stem and stern, 


Fig. 51.—Froatisa Dock (Stipe Evevation View tHe INterror). 
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and having on their decks 
heavy windlasses with un- 
dergirthing chains, which 
have. been disposed be- 
neath the vessel to be ele- 
vated. ‘The combined hol- 
low caissons form an in- 
closing dock, which is nay- 
igated by paddle- wheels 
and rudder ( Fig. 52). 

To lighter a vessel the 
dock is opened at its stern, 
and the side pads, chains, 
and keel beds lowered suf- 
ficiently into the water; 
the vessel is drawn or ad- 
mitted into the hollow el- 
lipse or berth of the dock, 
the dock is then closed 
and clamped, and the ves- 
sel elevated by the hoist- 
ing machinery, operated 
by steam, hydraulic, or 
other power. — .Varcusy. 

Fig. 53 is an anchored floating platform, open in the centre, and carrying a telescopic dam or in- 
closure which adjusts itself to changes of water-level, and incloses drilling apparatus for subaqueous 
dvilling, so that operations can be carried on undisturbed by tides and currents. —Lewis. 


Fig. 52.—Froatixne Dock (TRANSVERSE SECTION). 


Fig. 53.—APrraRaTUS FOR REMOVING OBSTRUCTIONS UNDER WATER. 


Water-WuHeer.—The turbine is the latest form of water- wheel, being but fifty vears old. The 
other forms, the overshot, breast, undershot, and the tub or dash wheel (in which a jet of water 
falls upon oblique blades), are devices so old that the memory and the recorded history of man run 
not to the contrary. ‘The water-wheels at Ifums-Hamath, and all along the Orontes, are but sur- 
vivals of a type which for many centuries was used upon the Mesopotamian rivers when the marvel- 
ous system of irrigation yet prospered upon the ‘Tigris and the Euphrates. ‘The wheels of Syria are 
driven by the river itself, paddles being attached to the rim, upon which the stream is turned by 
means of a low dam, carrying the huge wheel around with its load of ascending buckets. ‘Thomson, 
in his The Land and the Book, savs that there is 
perhaps no machinery in the world by which so 
much water is raised at so small an expense. 
With their loads they revolve slowly on their 
groaning axles, which never taste oil, each sing- 
ing a different tune—a concert wholly unique and 
half infernal, which, once heard, will never be for- 
gotten. 

The first indication of the turbine was the reac- 
tion wheel, known in the text-books of mechanics 
for a hundred years past as the Barker Mill. 

fourneyron invented the turbine in 1823, and 
made the first one in 1827, 

There are few classes of inventions in which. 
more care has been displayed in the arrangement 
and proportion of parts and in the tests to ascer- 
tain the percentage of valuable effect obtained 
from the.power employed. Fourneyron’s turbine 
discharged outwardly, but the system has great 
flexibility, and turbine wheels are now made to 
discharge inwardly, downwardly at different an- 
gles, or in several directions; also single or in 
pairs, at the opposite ends of a shaft, or close to- 
gether, the shaft being vertical or horizontal. 

Fig. 54 is a horizontal turbine, which derives 
its water from a scroll around it, the course of 
the water being first inward and then downward 
and inward, the water exerting a lifting force 
against the curved surface of the hub, and reliev- 
ing the pressure on the step, in part. —Angel?. 

Giur.—Stock digested in water until it is 
partly dissolved, then separate the dissolved gel- 
atine from the undissolved residue by mechanical pressure, 
way. — Adamson, 

Partnt.—.A solvent for paint skins is made by treating linseed meal or oil-cake and linseed-oil 


q 
Fig. 54.—Dowswarp Inwarp DisCHarce 
TURBINE, 


The residue is treated in the same 


with sulphuric acid in connection with petroleum and boiling; the petroleum is deodorized, and the 


odor of boiled linseed imparted by adding beans in the boiling. —Merrymon. 
CYLINDER-GRINDING. —Fig. 55 is a machine for grinding exterior cylindrical surfaces, such 
calender and planishing rollers, piston-rods, ete. 


the cylinder placed between them, their movement depending upon the surface to be ground. 


«| in the standard, 


inally past the vrind 


‘frame is 
pe ised by i 


— Elliott. 


hand processes 


surden, 


Henry 


Fig. 55.—MAcuiIse ror Grixping SurFaces. 


chine _ for 


hye reesh es, 


The grinding wheels are hung in a movable 
frame so that they will grind evenly, being free to move in all directions in a plane transverse to 
The 
frame swings on a piv- 
ot. the bearing of which 
slides in a vertical slot 
The 
object is fed longitud- 


ing wheels, and the 
counter- 

weight 
and lever, so as to give 
each wheel its equal 
! effect upon the object. 


NAIL MAKING.— 

\/ One after another the 
and 
“ methods give way to 
machine-work. It is 

now forty years since 
of 

‘Troy, patented a ma- 
making 
After he 
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had overcome the mechanical 
difficulties of the problem, he 
had vet to fight the trade. 


and farmers 
hesitated, 
quality of the iron, had se- 
rious misgivings as to the 
shap2, suspected the durabil- 
itv of a shoe which had no 
hammer 
some of old, *‘ doubted whexe- 
unto this would grow,’ 


reconcile ditferences of judg- 
ment and practice. 
the 
with single line while riding y~S 
the near wheeler became the 7% 
accepted mode of handling a 
heavy team. 
supphed with machine-made 
horseshoes by the thousands 
of kegs, and 
shops were glad to call in . {J 


Ihe blacksmiths, teamsters, 
wondered and 
the 


questioned 


marks, and, like 


The late war did much to 


Driving 
team 


four or six mule 


The army was 


the depleted 


the factory shoes im aid of 
the hands that the war had 
left athome. ‘The ma- 
chine Fig. 56 is one 
for finishing horseshoe 
nails, the roughing ont 
of these having been 
done by a previous ma- 
chine. ‘The nails are 
grasped between the 
jaws of spring nippers arranged radially upon the fuce of an intermittingly revolving 
table, and are presented successively to the action of a drop-hammer, by which the 
shank is condensed and hardened, then to suitable shearing dies, whereby each edge 
and the point are separately sheared, and finally to an anvil block, upon which the 
point is beveled by «vibrating adjustable roller. —.W/il/s. 

Metaciurcy.—lIt is surprising how small a percentage of so valuable a material 
as gold will pay for handling a ton of ore; again, how necessary it becomes to use 
every saving device to gather the seemingly infinitesimal amount of metal. Until 
nickel fell to about its present price the Norwegians used to work nickel ores whieh 
assayed only two per cent. of metal, Many valuable ores require a very careful 
ahalysis to determine the presence of any metal at alf An ore yielding twenty 
dollars to the ton has but a cent’s worth in a pound of the ore. It is perhaps 
gained with great difficulty: drilling, blasting, hé@isting from a considerable depth, 
wages and fuel at an extravagant price to increase the difficulty of the economic 
problem. 

Diodorus NSiculus, who wrote when Joseph was a mechanic in Nazareth, after 
describing the method of obtaining gold from the auriferous quartz of Egypt, con- 
** Nature, indeed, I think, teaches that as gold is obtained with immense 
‘The former perplexity is the more widely spread 


NalILs. 


Fig. 56.—Macurxe ror Fixtsutve Horsesnor 


cludes : 
. labor, so it is kept with difficulty.” 
annovance, 
Fig. 57 shows one example of a vast variety of machines and apparatus fer re- 
ducing to more concentrated dimensions the valuable portions of the rock or ore 
under treatment. In some kinds of mining the portions worth working may be’ separated by 
breaking and hamd sorting from the gangue and the rock too poor to be worth treating; but when 
the metal is hidden away in the rock, dispersed throughout it so as to be invisible, nothing 
remains but to work it all over. It is broken, ground, stamped. ‘The mud, know® as s/imes,ds 
then subjected to processes which depend upon the character of the metal, the facilities for wogking 
it, and what net. Mixed in the stamp mill with salt, it may be dusted through the flame of a 
furnace, when by a double decomposition the sulphide of silver becomes a chlorsde. and so is 
amenable to the action of mercury in the amalgamating pan. Many other processes are used. 
In the concentrator (Fig. 57) the pulp is fed into the hopper, 7, and passes through the tube, 4, to 


- 


hig. 57.—OreE CONCENTRATOR. 


the distributer. This distributer has openings on top to allow of inspection in case the distributing 
orifices in its under surface become clogged. A pawl, d, on the distributer engages with the notch- 
ed edge of the pan, and as the latter is rapidly oscillated by a crank shaft and connecting rod, the 
distributer is driven avound the pan, and the pulp distributed at its cireumference. ‘The sand and 
lighter portions pass up to the central discharge, while the heavy sulphides and amalgam collect at 
the periphery in a groove which inclines toward the discharge, where the heavy particles find exit. 

Blanchard 
many methods invented for turning ir- 
regular forms, ‘The idea of governing 
the motion of the tool b¥ a pattern was 
not new in 1819, but the mode devised 
by Blanchard was new, and is the foun- 
dation of the machines by which lasts, 
spokes, and axe-handles are turned. 
The machine Fig. 58 is of another class, 
and not a natural growth from Blan- 
chard’s. It is intended for cutting el- 
lipses, ovals, rectangles with rounded 
corners, or other forms made up of 
curves, regular or irregular. 

The material is placed upon the ro- 
tating table, /, and clamped by a plate, 
/?, which is fastened by a vertical plunger 
and set screw, /. ‘The tool is held in a 
horizontally sliding rest, 4, which is at- 
tached to a vertically revolving mandrel. 
Sleeved upon the mandrel, but fastened 
immovably to the overhanging arm of 
the standard, is a pattern cam, t, which 
traverses a roller on the arm of a bell- 
crank lever, which governs the sliding 
tool-holder, A, and varies the distance 
of the tool from the axis of rotation, 
according to the shape of the cam 
groove in the piece «. The pattern is 
made to suit the configuration-required, 
and many pattern cams are pro- 
vided as there are different shapes of 


invented his spoke and last lathe in 1819 there have been 


Fig. 58.—Macuive ror CutTtixe REGULAR OR 


work required. ‘The pattern cams are InenecoLarR Forms. 
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